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owing From the London Literary Gazette. To resume the memoire: in 1803, we have a very | ton, having congratulated his brother on his return, | driver to set him down at the addrses which Mackin- 
onthe, REVIEW strange tale of Joe’s only brother, who had gone to| and the fortunate issue of his adventures, bade them tosh had given him. The coach stopped before a 
5,000 ; A ‘ “¥ .. || sea some fourteen years’ before, and never been heard | good night ; when Grimaldi took occasion to askk hhow| very large house, apparently handsomely furnished, 
j Memoirs of Joseph Grimaldi, the Clown, Edited of since his elopement, ‘It is so singular, that we | long the sailor had been in town. He replied, two or/| and brilliantly lighted up, Not having any idea that 
20, by Charles Dickens, Esq. (« Boz") author off witt try to abridge it. Grimaldi was called from the| three hours back; that he had. merely tarried to get| the man could possess friends who lived in such style, 
_ busi- “Oliver Twist,” « The Pickwick Papers,” &¢.— | saee one evening in November, and, on going down|some dinner, and had come straight to the theatre.| he at first supposed that the driver had made a mis- 
f navi. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 1838, . Bentley. stairs, found two strangers. { , In answer to inquiries relative to what he intemded | take; but while they were discussimg the point, Mack- 
Of Te. Iw ‘the course of our literary labours, it has fallen to «“ They were young men ef gentlemanly appear-| doing, he said he had not bestowed a thought wpon intosh, elegantly dressed, darted out the passage, and, 
e time ur lot to review the biographies of soveriegns, gene- | ance, and. upon hearing the words, ‘ Here’s Mr. Gri-| the matter, and that the only topic which had occu-| taking his arm, conducted him into a brilliant supper 
y iden als, admirals, judges, scholars, philosophers, tragedi- | maldi—who wants him 1’ one of them turned hastily | pied his mind, was his anxiety to see his mother and|room. If the outside of the house had given him 
were Hj ans, comedians, physicians, bishops, lawyers, pick-| round and warmly accosted him. He looked about| brother. A long and affectionate conversation ensued, | cause for astonishment, its internal appearance re- 
the ar- pockets, travellers, authors, bookmakers, politicians, | hig own age, and had evidently been accustomed to| in the course of which it was proposed by Joseph, doubled his surprise. Every thing ‘was on a scale of 
m the musicians, agriculturalists, manufacturers, soldiers, | much warmer climate than that of England. He | that, as his mother lived with Bhimeelf and wife, and | the most costly splendour: the spacious rooms were 
undred sailors, busy citizens, dreamers, schemers, &c. &c.| wore the fashionable evening-dress of the day,—that | they had a larger house than they required, the Tbro-| elegantly papered and gilded, elegant chandeliers de- 
- boats &c.; but this is the first time we have ever been | is to say, a blue body-coat with gilt buttons, a white | ther should join them, and they should all live toge-| pended from the ceilings, the richest carpets covered 
rts be- Hj called upon to notice the life of a clown. The sub-| waistcoat, and tight pantaloons,—and carried in his\ther. To this the brother most gladly and joyfully | the floors, and the other furniture, too, was of the 
ject is so entirely new, that we hardly know how to/hand a small gold-headed cane. ‘Joe, my lad!’ ex-| assented, amd, adding that he must see his mother | most expensive description. The supper comprised a 
t’ 6000 treat it:—-to run about with it, to jump with it, to| claimed this person, holding out his hand in some| that night, or his anxiety would not suffer hixm to| choice variety of luxuries, and was splendidly served 5 
burgh, play with it, to tamble or tumble out with it, to buf- | agitation, « how goes it with you now, old fellow ?’ | sleep, asked where she lived. Grimaldi gave hirm the| the costliest wines of vorious kinds and vintages 
P April J fet it, to joke with it, to grimace vith it, or,—with | He was not a little surprised at this familiar address | address directly ; but, as he did not play in the after-| sparkled upon the table. There were just twelve per~ 
s, Esq. our pen, as with a harlequin’s wand, to exhibit it in| from a person whom he was not conscious of ever| piece, said, that he had done for the night, and that|sons in the supper-room, besides Mackintosh and 
| The J its natural and grotesque attitudes, and all those hu- | having seen in his life, and, after a moment’s pause,|if he would wait while he changed his dress, he|himself: to wit, six Indies and six gentlemen, who 
oy Mr. J mours which the biographer has so nicely coloured }reptied that he really had not the pleasure of the| would go with him. His brother was, of course, glad were all introduced as married people, The first 
nstanti- for the public gratification. We will try the last. | stranger’s acquaintance. «Not the pleasure of my | to hear there was no necessity for them to separate, | couple to whom he was introduced, were, of course, 
+ to the Grimaldi is a name famous in Italign chivalry and acquaintance!’ repeated the stranger, with a loud | and Grimaldi hurried away to bis dressing-room, Leav- | the host and hostess, Mr. and Mrs. Farmer, who wel- 
history ; one, indeed, of the most illustrious in that | laugh. / + Well, Joe, that seems funny, any how!’| ing him om the stage. The agitation of his feelings, | comed him with enchanting urbamity and condescen- 
ry isto fj country ; but our author does not trace Joe either to| He appealed to his companion, who concurred in the | the suddenness of his brother’s return, the good for-|sion. Every member of the party was besutifully 
s., with Pope, Cardinal, Medici, Sforza, Guelph, or Ghibel-| opinion, and they both laughed heartily. This was| tune which had attended him im his absence, the gen- dressed ; the ladies wore jewellery of the most bril- 
1d, dis fine, but simply to his Grandfather’s « Iron Legs,” of | all very funny to the strangers, but not at all so to| tility of his appearance, and his possession of so mmuch | liant description, the numerous attendants were in . 
ris ma- JB dancing celebrity, who, in some exalted entrechat | Grimaldi: he had a vague idea that they were rather | money, all together confused Shim 60, that he could | handsome liveries, and the whole scene was, 90 to- 
almost knocked out the eye of the Turkish ambassa- | laughing at than with him, and, as much offended as| scarcely use his hands. He stood still every mow | tally different from anything he had anticipated that 
hat the dor at Paris, by kicking into it the glass drop of a| surprised, was turning away, when the person who | and then, quite lost in wonder ; and then, suddenly | he was thoroughly bewildered, and actually began to 
no is chandalier ; for which exploit, the Turk neither lik-| had spoken first said, in rather a tremulous voice, | recollecting that his brother was waiting, looked over | doubt the reality of what he saw. “Ihe politeness of 
‘hracite iug a glass eye nor a drop too much in his own, Iron |« Joe, don’t you know me now!’ He turned and|the room again and ogain for articles of dress that|the gentlemen, and the ‘graceful ease of the ladies, 
Legs had to make a lowly apology. His son came | gazed at him again. He had opened his shirt, and | were lying before him. At lemgth, after havimg: oc- | however, soon restored his self- possession; while the 
to England as dentist to Queen Charlotte, in 1760 ; | was pointing to a scar upon his breast, the sight of|cupied a much longer time than usual in charging | delicious flavour of the wines and dishes convinced 
Me have but, having the family propensities, also, in his heels, | which at once assured him that it was no other than | his dress, he was-ready, and ran down to the stage. |him, that with respect to that part of the business, at 
nicated he, too, took to pirouetting, and taught people to skip | his brother who stood before him,—his only brother, | On his way he met Powell, who heartily congratu-| all events, he was labouring under nodelusion, Ia 
oat St. i sbout in the regular way, as well as when he was| who had disappeared under the circumstances nar-| lated him on the return of his relative, making about| eating, drinking, singing, and story-telling, the night 
- = pulling out their grinders. It is probable that, from | rated in an earlier part of these memoirs. They | the thirtieth who had been kimd enough to do so al-| wore on till past five o’clock, whem he was at length 
of 3000 the union of these professions, Joe inherited his | were naturally much affected by this meeting, espe-| ready. Grimaldi asked him, more fom nervousmess | suffered to return home. A recital of all the circum- 
graceful steps and power of face-making; for the | cially the elder brother, who had been so suddenly | than for information, if he had seen him lately. « INot| stances astonished his wife not a little ; and he was 
ng with sight of his father and his pupils and patients, must | summoned into the presence of the near relative whom | a minute ago,’ was the reply ; + he is waiting for you| quite as much amszed at tecollecting what he had 
ate first have furnished finished examples in both ways. Grim | long ago he had given up for lost, They embraced | vpon the stage. I won’t detaim you, for he complains | seen, as she at hearing of it. A few days afterward, 
senior became finally the ballet-master and primo-| again and again, and gave vent to their. feelings in| that you have been longer away now than you said Mackintosh-called ‘again—hoped he had enjoyed him- 
the line, jf buffo at Drury Lane and Sadler’s Wells ; and, on the | tears. «Come up stairs,’ said Grimaldi, as soon as| you would be.’ Grimaldi hurried down stairs to the self—was delighted to hear he had, and bore an in- 
e thous [| former stage, produced his precocious of-spring, at | the first surprise was over; « Mr. Wroughton is there| spot where he had left his brother. He was not| vitation for fhe mext night. To this Grimaldi urged 
require ‘the age of one year eleven months, a. p. 1781, in|—-Mr. Wroughton, who was the means of your go-|there. « Who are you lookimg for, Joe!’ inquired | all the objections he had before mentioned, and added 
| be one § the pantomine of « Robinson Crusoe,” wherein Joe | ing to sea,—he’ll be delighted to see you.’ Bannister, as he saw him looking eagerly about,| to them an expression of his unwillingness to leave 
performed the little Clown so well, that he was called| «The brothers were hurrying away, when the |‘ For m er, he answered ; ‘I left him here a| his wife at home. Mr. Mackintosh, with great fore- 
combo upon immediately to sign articles Ona salary of fif- d, whose presence they had quite forgotten in | little w kk. «Well, and I saw ind spoice to| thought, hed mentioned this ip Charlotte street ; he 
19th in shillings per week ! their emotion, said, « Weil, John, then I’ll wish you | him not a minute ago,’ said Bannister, ‘Whem he} was commissioned tg invite her, Mrs. Farmer trusting 
nati l= How he was educated at school, we presume few | good night!’ «Good night ! géod night!’ said the | left me, he went in that direction’ (pointing towards | she would come in_a friendly way, amd excuse the far- - 
people care to be informed ; for, after all, it was his| other, shaking his hand; *I shall see you in*the! the passage that led to the stage-door), «I should mality ofher calling, Well, there was no resisting this ; 
: glories on the stage which illustrated the essentials of | merning.’ « Yes,’ replied the friend ; « at ten, mind!’ | think he had left the theatre.” Grimaldi ran to the| 80 Grimaldi and his wife went to Charlotte street 
es se Be his tuition and genius. His eating maccaroni was |: At ten, precisely : I shall not forget,’ answered John. stage-door, and asked the porter if his brother Ihad|next night, amd there were the rooms, and the six 
ru SB not acquired from his Eaton grammar; nor the|'The friend, to whom he had not introduced his bro-| passed. ‘The man said he had, not a minute back ;| ladies, and the six gentlemen, and the chandeliers, and 
‘a pr use of his legs from lexicons; nor his vocal oys-| ther in any way, departed ; and they went upon the | he could not have got out of the street by that time. the wax lights, and the liveries, amd, what was more 
jousan’ Ff ters crossed in love from his criss-cross, or vocabu- | stage together, where Grimaldi introduced his brother | He ran out at the door, and then up and dowm the|to the purpose than all, the supper, all over again. 
okie fury; nor his transformations from Ovid’s Metamor- | to Powell, Bannister, Wroughton, and many others | street several times, but saw nothing of him, Wbere| There were several other parties after this; and then 
“ . phoses. But his worthy father was a severe teach-| in the green-room, who, attracted by the singularity | could he be goneto! Possibly, finding him lomger| the six ladies and the six gentlemen would come and 
trencnit & dressed him very like a monkey, and treated him | of his return under such circumstances, had collected | gone than he had anticipated, he might have stepped see Mr. Grimaldi at his own house,—whereat Mrs. 
mers: ‘accordingly, as they say monkeys are treated, with| round them. Having his stage business to attend to, | out to call upon one of his old friends close by, whom Grimaldi was rather vexed, inasmuch as they had not 
aah tis more kicks than halfpence. Nevertheless, the lad|he had very little time for conversation ; but, of| he had not seen for so many years, with the intezation | one quarter so many spoons as the Charlotte Street 
the safee Ste" UP in beauty and the odour of popularity ; and, | course, he availed himself of every moment that he| of returning to the theatre. ‘This was not unlikely ;| people, and no chandeliers at all. However, they 
however a master of tricks in mimic pursuits, was, | could spare off the stage; and, in answer to his in-| for, in the immediate neighbourhood, there lived a| were polite enough to say that they had never spent 
in truth, an honest, simple-hearted, and exemplary quiries, his brother assured him that his trip had been | Mr. Bowley, who had been his bosom friend when | more delightful evening ; and, as they talked and 
n of the HE youth in all the relations of real and actual life. In eminently successful. «At this moment,’ he said, | they were boys. The idea no sooner struck Grimmaldi| laughed very much, and were very friendly and kind, 
hanged. good sooth, all his roguishness seems to have been slapping his breast-pocket, «I have six hundred | than he ran to the house, and knocked hastily at the| the visit passed off to the admiration of all parties. 
d of the confined to the boards of the theatre ; for, in pecunia-| pounds here.’ «Why, John,’ said his brother, « it’s | door.” There was some mystery about these great friends 
t is said, ty transactions, and the business of the every-day | very dangerous to carry so much money about with} Here and elsewhere every attempt to find the lost| which the worthy couple were quite unable to solve. 
world, he was continually cheated and overreached:|you’ « Dang replied John, smiling ; «we| sailor was vain; and a number of mysterious cir-|It did not appear that they were connected by any 
in public, he was the Clown, in private, the Simple-| sailors know nothing about danger. But, my lad,| cumstances threw a stronger shade ever this sudden | other ties than those of friendship ; and yet they were 
1s of da- ton, Numerous instances of this are related by Mr. | even if all this were gone, I should not be penniless.’ | disappearance. The missing moan was never seem or | always together, and never had a stranger among 
tertained Dickens, whose narrative is founded on data, pre-| And he gave a knowing wink, which induced his|heardof again. Suspicion, of course, attached to his| them; there were always the same six lad\es, and the 
st. have J served by Grimaldi himself; and some of them, such | brother to believe that he had indeed « made a good | companion, but no clue was left whereby to discover | same six gentlemen,—the only change being in their 
> captain 4s his intercourse with a Mr. Macintosh and his /|trip of it.’ At this moment Grimaldi was again called | him. dresses, which varied in make and colour, but never 
rfolk on friends, are quite mervellous in their way. He not] upon the stage ; and Mr. Wroughton, taking that op-| An amusing anecdote is told of Grimaldi’s hawing| in quality, Then they did not seem to be in any 
that he only earned large sums by trips to provincial thea- portunity of talking to his brother, made many kind | restored a dumb person to speech by causing hirm to/| business; and there wasa something in the politeness 
TEEN tres, but had some remarkable windfalls, finding at | inquiries of him relative to his success and the state|laugh immoderately at the Ogre (Sadler’s Wells,| of the gentlemen, and the jocoseness of the ladies, 
) sloops, one time 599/. in the street; nevertheless, he was| of his finances, In reply to these questions, he made, | 1807), and the fact seems to be well attested :—— .| which struck them as rather peculiar, although they 
appeared arely out of difficulties, and was robbed, pillaged, | in effect, the same statements as he had already com-| «The man, who sppeared am intelligent well be-| could never tell what it was, Grimaldi saw that they 
and were and plundered, just as good-natured and kind-hearted | municated to Joseph, and exhibited, as evidence of| haved fellow, said that in the earlier part of his Tife| were not like the noblemen and gentlemen he was in 
nry. mén always are, especially when they have to attend | the truth of his declarations, a ccarse canvass bag,| he could both speak and hear very well, and that he| the habit of meeting in the green-roomns of the theatres 5 
Ohio— sedulously to other matters than the punctilious care | stuffed full of various coins, which he carefully re-| attribyted his deprivation of the two senses to the in-| and yet, notwithstanding that he pondered upon the 
, relic of Jf Of their accounts and moneys. placed in his pocket again. As soon as the comedy | tense heat of the sun in the quarter of the world to| matter a great deal, he could not, for the life of him, 
inged in In love, Joe was more fortunate than the the oyster | was ended, Grimaldi joined him; and Mr. Wrough-| which he had been, and from which he had very recent-| discover in what the difference consisted, His wife 
» Union. fF ‘which we have alluded; and the whole story of > ly returned. He added, that om the previous evermsing| wos in just the same state of perplexity ; but, although 
have just [§ bis tender passion for Miss Hughs, the daughter of | °! age, when his own hey day of fame and profit was] 16 had for a long time felt a powerful anxiety to ex-|they talked the matter over very often, they never 
56 to 6, |§ ‘2 prosperous proprietor of Sadler's Wells, and her | °V he should gather new life from the boy’s suc- press his delight at what was passing on the stage,| arrived at any tangible conclusion, “While they were 
tender compassion for him, is very tenderly and plea- | °°** ani that old artsy would be cabled 4p vividly be-| and that after some feat of Grimnaldi’s, which struck thinking about it, the parties kept going on, and 
ener singly told. He married her, but enjoyed her society fore ae pu he witnessed his popularity in charac- him as being particularly amusing, he had made a January and February passed away.”” 
Bes) for a very short season. She died, and left him dis- ters ry had first brought his father hefore the pub- strong effort to deliver his thoughts, in which, to his Finally, Mr. Mackintosh is apprehenied for bur- 
“esterday Consolate ; his distress on this and other sad occasions | !i¢, and enabled him gradually, after the loss of his own great astonishment no less than that of his com- glary, and acquitted through an aléde distinctly proven 
‘ing their being much aggravated by the necessity of mingling — “ aye independent and respectable rades, he succeeded.” by Grimaldi. ‘The crime was, in fact, committed by 
es of the within the same twenty-four hours, the ge- There is also a curious story of Bradbury, the | one.of the six gentlemen ; and the deztoument is moro 
ively and Pm tears of the mourner and the grins and mock- wide dnd hi better | his consigning himself as patient to a | like drama than reality. 
ighter of the mimic. He afterwards married Miss dave the bifehe of chi h 4 ._-| tic asylum, to avoid appearing as the prosecutor of @| « Mackintosh, being admitted to bail'a few days 
Bristow, with whom (though she is represented as ex- | “*Y® the ight of this hope caused him great grief obleman who had stole his snuffbox, 214 | sfrerwards, called upon Grimaldito express his gréti- 
r,—Sun- travagant in dress) he led.a comfortable life, tilldeath | misery, he endeavoured to bear it with humility fi he mad ich he had 
ite a day did th and resignation. On the 26th of April he resumed who was consequently ne che tude forthe readiness with whith he 
jes” to part, His only son, as is well known, also | whilst his quondam accuser was bought off with give his important ‘evidence, ‘The insight intowthe 
osies ‘lied before him; a clever and promising scion of the his labours at Sadler’s Wells. He acted in. a drama| H 8 H ti 
Sunday Grimaldi called «The Slave Pirate,’ which was successful. handsome that bis “madnesy, like Hamn- man’s character which Mr. permer he ow. him, 
sail, of maldi stock; but the early victim of imprudence Hi , ‘ let’s, had method in it. rendered him of course, desirous to be as little in his 
y and intemperance ; vices which pertained net to his | His first benefit brought him 2162, and his second ; : : ible; but, ae his kind” nature’ Would 
the immediate ancestry, from Iron Legs downwards." 263% the last narued being the best he had ever| _We have mentioned the name of | company as possible ; Dut, 
it to ten : bd a had at that house. The great attraction of this bene-| fellow was a burglar, and introduced not only Grimmal- | not allow him to wound his feelings more than was 
* “As he was a very clever boy, was an excellent| fit of 1814 was the first appearance on any stage of| ‘i, buthis wife also toa set of as precious scound refs | absolutely maperenty © this interview (quae Wlintery 
ae dancer, and displayed a great foundness and aptitude | his son, who performed Friday in ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ | # ever Our luxurious capital could at any time boast, | on his part), immediately after the exposure, and as he 
forthe stage, his father, finding that his inclinations | Grimaldi playing the latter part himself, and thus in-| His first visit to these worthies is 2 picture; and the| was, moreover, very desirous to put a fem quettiona 
REET, lay irrey veably that way, determined to encourage | troducing his son to the public in the same piece in| Sequel not amiss. to him concerning the twelve ladies and gentlemen, 
) em them, an |, accordingly, proceeded to instruct him in| which his father had brought him forward thirty-three « On the appointed night, as soon as hehad finish- | he dissembled his dislike, and placed some refreshment 


melo’'ra na and pantomine. He fancied that, in his 


years before,” 


ed at the theatre, he called a coach, and directed the 


before him, of which he partock. He then said Mr, 
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pity 


the court.’ A very perceptible change overspread the 
countenance of Mr. Mackintosh when he heard these 


-—~~words: He shook his head with great vehemence, 


and; looked strongly disposed to laugh. Grimaldi, 
who was one of the simplest creatures, in all worldly 
matters, that ever breathed, paused for a reply ; but, 
"finding his acquaintance said nothing, added, « Besides, 
* the ladies. Dear me, Mr. Mackintosh, the appearance 
- of those gentlemen’s wives would be almost enough to 

‘acquit you at once.’.‘ Mr. Grimaldi,’ said Mackintosh, 
with ‘a slight tremor in his voice, which, despite his 


“‘setious situation, arose from an incipient tendency to 


 laughiter,— Mr. Grimaldi, none of those women are 
matried.’ Grimaldistared “increduously. «Not one, 
‘ gnid Mackintosh ;’ they only pass for married people, 
“they are not really so.’ «Then, how,’ said Grimaldi, 
~ waxing very angry,—‘ how dared you to invite my 
- wife among them, and induce me to take her there ?’ 
am very sorry, sir,’ said the man, humbly. I'll 


"tell you what, sir,’ interposed the other, « Ill put off 


no longer: this is not the time for secrecy and false- 
“hood, nor is it your interest to tell me any thing but 
the truth. Now, I demand to know at once the real 
' characters of these people, and why you shook your 
“head when I mentioned your bringing them forward 
"as witnesses.” ‘ Mr, Grimaldi,’ replied the man, with 


great apparent humility, < they would not come if 


they were sent for; and, besides, if they did, it would 
injure, not assist me, for they are all marked men.’ 
‘¢Marked men!’ exclaimed Grimaldi. ‘Too true, sir, 
‘gaid Mackintosh; ‘desperate characters every one.’ 
«What ! Farmer?’ ‘He was sentenced to death at 
the Old Bailey, and got a reprieve while standing on 


¢ Williams is a forger of notes.’ < And Jesson ? « He 
and Barber are both burglars.’ ‘ And the Jewish look- 
ing man—I forget the rascal’s name—the man who 
sings Keily’s songs—what is he!’ «Oh, he helps to 
pass the forged notes, and has been three times in the 
pillory. «There is one other man whom I have not 
named—that fellow Jones ; what is he !—a murderer?’ 
«No sir, only a burglar” answered Mackintosh.” 
* 


In the month of August following this circum- 
stance, Grimaldi received a subpena to attend the 
trial of Mackintosh at Stafford, He immediately 
gave notice to the manager of Sadler’s Wells that he 
‘was compelled to absent himself for a few days, and 
Bradbury of the Circus was engaged to supply his 
place. Mr. Harmer and himself went down together ; 
and on the day following their arrival, a true bill 
having been found against Mackintosh by the grand 
jury, the trial came on. Grimaldi forgets the name 
of the prosecutor's counsel, and regrets the circum- 


_ stance very much, observing, that the lengthened 


notice which he bestowed upon him ought to have 


’ impressed his name on his memory. If this notice 


were flattering on account of its length, it certainly 


- ‘was not so inany other respect, inasmuch as the 


gentleman in question, in the exercise of that license 

‘which many practitioners unaccustomed to briefs as- 
sume, was pleased to designate the principal witness 

for the prisoner,—to wit, Mr. Joseph Grimaldi,—as 
a common player; a mountebank stroller; a man 
reared in, and ever accustomed to, vice in its most 
repulsive and degrading forms; a man who was ne- 
cessarily a systematic liar ; and, in fine, a man upon 
whose word or oath no thinking person could place 
any reliance. During this exordium, and pending 
the logical deductions of the ingenious gentleman, 
whose name is unhappily lost to his country, the 
prisoner eyed his witness with intense anxiety ; fear- 
ing, no doubt, that in his examination, either by an- 
gry words, or by attempting to retort on the counsel, 
or by volunteering jokes, or by seeking revenge upon 
himself, against whom he had such just ground of 
complaint, he might pass the rope round his neck in- 
stead of serving his cause, But his fears were need- 
Jess. His witness had gone there to discharge what 
he considered a solemn duty, and, apazt from all per- 
sonal considerations, to give his honest testimony in 
a case involving a man’s life and death. He went 
there, of course, prepared to give his evidence in the 
manner best befitting himself and the occasion ; and, 
if he ‘wanted any additional incentive to caution and 
coolness, he would have found it in the taunts of the 
opposing counsel, which naturally made him desirous 
to shew, by his behaviour, that the same man who 
could play the clown upon a publie stage could con- 
duct himself with perfect propriety as a private indi- 
vidual ; in the same way as many young gentlemen, 
who are offensive in wigs, become harmless and ob- 
scure in social life.” 

The conclusion of this last passage may he appealed 
to as at example of the piquant manner in which 
the biographer has executed his task. Not only are 
the stories and anecdotes entertaining in themselves, 
put they are doubly pointed by the talent of the nar- 
yator. Indeed, though there are also grave matters 
enough in these volumes, the light and entertaining, 
as they should io such @ work, are the predominating 
features ; so that, in short, of every dramatic library 
we ought to see it, Joe-king a-part, 

Of Cruikshank'’s designs, we shall only say, they 
are most‘ humourous and delightful—great even for 
him. An excellent portrait of poor Joe is, also, a 
valuable adjunct to the publication. 


jas.—=It is now time for those who adinire 
this beautiful flower, and wish an early exhibition of 
its splendors, to see that the roots are planted in some 
warm situation. Boxes placed in the house, are con- 
sidered best. Having thus gained an advance on the 
season, they may be planted out, on the return of 
‘warm weather, and will continue to bloom until de- 
stroyed by the autumnal frosts, 


BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


== 
Mackintosh, I cannot suppose you to be guilty of any ; pee 
of i kind for ou so many circumstances in RETROSPECT 

out of the question—TI am oF 

“erally an actor working for my subsistence—you can 

iP prove your alibi, gentlemen of station’ and WwW ES TERN TRAVEL. 
f undoubted respectability. Mr. Farmer and his friends, BY 
for instanee, could not fail to have great weight with HARRIET MARTINEAU, 


POLITICAL ECONOMY,” ETC. 
(Continued.) 


AUTHOR OF “ SOCIETY IN AMERICA,” ILLUSTRATIONS OF 


After dinner we were off Sandy Hook, and the hills 


of the young governor of Michigan, and the most emi. 
nent citizen of Detroit. From time to time, in my 
travels, I met various members of his family, whose 
kindness always made me thankful that accident had 
{Placed me in the same house with them at the outset, 

' In our rooms we found beds with four posts, looking 
as if meant to hang gowns and bonnets upon; for there 
was no tester. The washstand was without tumbler, 
glass, soap, or brush-tray: ‘The candlestick had no 
snuffers, There was, however, the luxury, sufficient 
for the occasion, that every article of furniture stood still 
in its place, and that the apartment itself did not rock 
upanddown. The first few days after a voyage go far 
towards making one believe that’ some things have a 


of New Jersey, Long Island, and Staten Island. were 
growing purple in the cloudy sunset, when a small 
shabby steamboat was seen emerging from the Nar- 
rows. Qh, the speculations and breathless suspense as 


quality of stability, however one may be metaphysically 
convinced that the sea affords a far truer hint of the in- 
cessant flux and change which are the law of the uni- 


‘to whether she was coming to us! 


of the steamer. 


In a few minutes 
there remained no further doubt. Then there was a 
rush to the side, and one of the young ladies saw 
through her tears her two brothers, and other passen- 
gers other relations showing themselves on the bows 
They presently boarded us, we stran- 


verse, If I had rejoiced in the emblem at sea, I now 
enjoyed the deception on land. 

At five in the morning I threw up my sash to see 
what I could see. I cannot conceive what travellers 
mean by saying that there is little that is foreign in the 
aspect of New York. I beheld nothing at this moment 
that I could have seen at home, except the sky and the 


gers having all retired'to the other side. I never liked 
introductions better than those which followed. 


ther.” 


pathy is very sweet, and when it is always ready. 


Then was heard the captain’s loudest voice, crying, 
“All who wish to go up to the city to-night get ready 
directly.” We had all previously agreed how much 
better itwas that we should spend this night on board, 
as the harbour would be seen to. much more advantage 
by the morning light ; but we forgot all this in a mo- 
ment, and nobody dreamed of being left behind. Our 
little bundles were made up in a trice, and we left our 
ship, The crew and steerage passengors assembled 
on deck, and gave us three parting cheers, which might 
be heard all over the harbour. Our gentlemen returned 
them, and our hearts yearned towards our beautiful 
she sat dark upon the evening waters, with all 
_ the her sails majestically spread. “Does she not look well 
the drop beneath the gallows.” ‘And Williams?’ Pnow?” “Does she not show herself beautifully now ?” 
exclaimed one and another, in the hearing of the grati- 


ship, 


fied captain. 


home to us strangers. 


tember, 1834, after a long but agreeable voyage of forty- 
two days. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 
“ Navigia, atque agri culturas, meenia, leges 
Arma, vias, vesteis, et cetera de genere horum 
Premia, delicias quoque vite funditus omneis, 
Carmina, picturas, ac dedala signa, poliuts 
Usus, et impigrz simul experientia mentis, 
Pauliatim docuit pedetentim 


retius, lib. v. 


My entrance upon American life was anything but this. 
The spirits of my companions and myself were in a 
holyday dance while we were receiving our first im- 
pressions ; and New York always afterward bore an air 
of gayety to me from the association of the early plea- 
sures of foreign travel. 

Apartmenents had been secured for us at a boarding 
house in Broadway, and a hackney-coach was in wait- 
ing at the warf. The moonlight was flickering through 
the trees of the Battery, the insects were buzzing all 
about us, the catydids were grinding, and all the sounds, 
except human voices, were quite unlike al! we had heard 
for six weeks. One of my companions took the sound 
of the catydid for a noise in her head for many hours 
after coming in their neighbourhood. As we rattled 
over the stones, [ was surprised to find that the street we 


however ; but nothing that I saw, after all I had Keard, 
and the panorama of New York that I had visited in 
London, disappointed me so much as Broadway. Its 
length is remarkable, but neither its width nor the style 
of its houses. The trees with which it is lined gave it, 
this first evening a foreign air. 

Our hostess at the boarding-house shook hands with 
us, and ordered tea. While we were waiting for it, 


American threshold, three gentlemen introduced them- 
selves to me, one of whom was the melancholy politi- 


warned me of the total overthrow of the United States’ 


are, perhaps, the only subject on which we entertain ir- 
reconcilable differences of opinion. We often amused 
ourselves with recurring to this our first meeting. This 
gentleman afforded me an early specimen of the humour 
which I think one of the chief characteristics of the 
Americans. In the fewminutes during which we were 
waiting for tea, he dropped some drollerics so new to 
me, and so intense, that I was perplexed what to do with 
my laughter. 


With 
broad smiles my passenger friends came up, saying, “I 
have the great pleasure of introducing to you my bro- 
“Tam sure you will be glad to hear that my 
family are all well.” These are occasions when sym- 


The light was failing as we entered the Narrows. 
The captain and several other friends pointed out to me 
every headland bay, and fortification as we passed. We 
were detained a long while at the quarantine ground. 
The doctor was three miles off, and nearly an hour 
elapsed before the great news reached him that we were 
all quite well, and we were therefore allowed 1o proceed. 
It now rained heavily, and we were obliged to crowd 
into the small cabin of the poorest steamer in the bay. 
There, by the light of one dim and dirty lamp, was the 
question first asked me, in joke, which has since been 
repeated in so many moods, “ How do you like Ame- 
rica?” The weather cleared up in another half hour. 
We stood in the dark on the wet deck, watching the 
yellow lights and shadowy buildings of the shore we 
were rapidly nearing, till we felt the expected shock, 
and jumped upon the wharf amid the warm welcomes 
of many friends, who, in their own joy at alighting on 
their native shore, did not forget to make it at once a 


This was at eight in the evening of the 19th of Sep- 


moment of first landing in a foreign city is com- 
monly spoken of as a perfect realization of forlornness. 


were in was Broadway; the lower and narrower end, 


and within ten minutes after 1 had crossed the first 


cian wham I have mentioned elsewhere* as having fore- 


institutions which would certainly take place while I 
was in the country. This gentleman afterward became 
a dear and intimate friend; and we found that pulitics 


grass of the courtyard. ‘The houses were all neatly and 
brightly painted, had green outside blinds to every 
window, and an apparatus for drying linen on the roof. 
A young lady in black silk, with her hair neatly dress- 
ed, was mopping the steps of one house, and a similar 
young lady was dusting the parlour of another. A large 
locust-tree grew in the middle of the courtyard of the 
house J was in, and under it was a truly American wood- 
pile. ‘Two negroes were at the pump, and a third was 
carrying muskmelons, 

When the breakfast-bell rang the long and cross 
tables in the eating room were filled in five minutes.— 
The cross toble, at which our hostess presided, was oc- 
cupied by General Mason’s family, a party of Spaniards, 
and ourselves. The long one was filled up with families 
returning southward from the springs; married persons 
without children, who preferred boarding to housekeep- 
ing; and single gentlemen chiefly merchants. I found 
this mode of living rather formidable the first day ; and 
not all the good manners that I saw at public tables ever 
reconciled me to it. 

From a trunk belonging toa lady of our party having 
been put on board a wrong ship we had some immediate 
shopping to do, and to find a mantuamaker. We sus- 
pected we should soon be detained at home by callers, 
and therefore determined to transact our business at 
once, though our luggage hed not arrived from the cus- 
tom house, and we were sot “dressed for Broadway,” 
as the phrase is, 

In the streets I was in danger of being run down by 
the fire-engines, so busy were my eyes with the novel- 
ties about me, These fire-engines run along the side- 
pavement, stopping for nobody; and I scarcely ever 
walked out in New York without seeing one or more 
out on business, or for anairing. The novelties which 
amused me were the spruce appearance of all the peo- 
ple ; the pervaiding neatness and brightness, and the 
business-like air of the children. The carmen were all 
well dressed, and even two poor boys who were selling 
matches had clean shirt-collars and whole coats, though 
they were barefoote’. ‘The stocks of goods seemed 
large and handsome, and we were less struck with the 
indifference of manner commonly ascribed to American 
storekeepers than frequently afterward, The most un- 
pleasant circumstance was the appearance and manner 
of the ladies whom we saw in the streets and stores, It 
was now the end of a very hot summer, and every lady 
we met looked as if she were emerging from the yellow 
fever; and the languid and unsteady step betokened the 
reverse of health. 

The heat was somewhat oppressive. We were in 
the warm dresses we had put on while yet at sea, as our 
trunks had not made their appearance. Trains of 
callers came in the afternoon and evening; members of 
Congress, candidates for state offices, fellow-passengers 
and their friends, and other friends of our friends; and 
still we were not “dressed for Broadway.” In the 
evening the luggage of my companions was brought up 
but not mine, Special orders had been issued from the 
custom-house that my baggage should pass without ex- 
amination; and it was therefore at this moment on 
board ship. To-night it was too late; next morning it 
was Sunday, and everything in the hold was under lock 
and key, and unattainable till Monday. ‘There seemed 
no hope of my getting out all day, and I was really 
vexed. I wanted to see the churches, and hear the 
preaching, and be doing what others were doing; but 
the heat was plainly too great to be encountered in any 
gown but a muslin one. A lady boarding in the house 
happened to hear of the case, and sent her servant to 
say that she believed her dresses would fit me, and 
that she should be happy to supply me with a gown and 
bonnet till my trunks should arrive. I accepted her 
kind offer without any scruple, feeling that a service 
like this was just what I should wish to render to any 
lady under the same circumstances; so I went to 
church equipped in a morning-gown and second best 
bonnet of this neighbourly lady’s. 

The church that we went to was the Unitarian 
church in Chamber-street. Its regular pastor was ab- 
sent, and a professional brother from Philadelphia 
preached. We were most deeply impressed by the 
devotional part of his service, delivered in a voice which 
I have certainly never heard equalled for music and vol- 
ume. Hisdiscourse moved us no less. We looked at 
one another in much delight. I warned my compan- 
ion not to be too certain that thts preaching was all we 
then felt it to be ; we had been six Sundays at sea, and 
some of the impression might bé owing to this being 
the renewal of the privilege of social worship in a 
church. I heard much of the saine preaching after. 
ward, however ; and I am now of the same opinion that 


I was this first day; that it is the most true, simple, 
and solemn that I ever listened to. ‘The moment the 
service was over the minister came down from the pul- 
pit, addressed me as an old friend, and requested ine to 
accept the hospitality of his house when I should visit 
Under the emotions of the hour it was 
impossible to help giving a glad assent; and in his house 
{ afterwards enjoyed many weeks of an intercourse as 
intimate as can ever exist between members of the 


Philadelphia. 


were seated. 


English are most familiar. 


osity of a stranger. 


While we were at teaa few gentlemen drepped in, 
and read the newspapers at the long table at which we 
One fixed my attention atonce. He had 
the carriage of a soldier, with an uncommonly fine. 
countenance, ‘bearing a general resemblance to the 
greet men of the Revolution with whege portraits the 
I think it is not a mere 
fancy that there is an air common to Washington, Jef- 
ferson, and Madison. ‘This gentleman reminded me of 
them all; and the quietness with which he mode his re- 
marks, and his evident high breeding, piqued the curi- 
He was General Mason the father 


*Socicty in America, vol. i, p, 10, 


same family. We kept upthe most rapid and copious 
correspendence the whole time I was in America, and 
he and his wife were my American brother and sister, 
the depositaries of all those “ impressions” on the mind 
of the stranger about which American society is so 
anxicus, 

General Mason introduced me to Governor Cass, 
then secretary-at-war, now ambassador at Paris. Go- 
vernor Cass is a shrewd, hard-looking man, the very 
concentration of American caution. He is an accom- 
plished and an honest man; but his dread of commit- 
ting hinelf renders both his solid and ornamental good 


‘The state of Michigan, which is under great obligations 
to him, is proud of her citizen; and itis agreed, I he. 
lieve, on all hands, that his appointment is more satis. 
factory and honourable to his country than that of ma. 
‘ny who have been sentas ministers to foreign courts, 

I feel some coubt about giving any account of the 
public men of the United States; I do not mean sery- 
ples of conscience; for when a man comes forward in 
political or other kind of public life,-he makes a present 
of himself to society at large, and his person, mind, and 
manners become a legitimate subject of observation and 
remark, My doubts arise from the want of interest in 
the English about the great men of America; a want 
of interest which arises ftom no fault in either party, | 
believe, but from the baseness of the newspapers, whose 
revilings of all persons in turn who fill a public station 
are so disgusting as to discourage curiosity, and set ql) 
friendly interest at defiance. The names of the English 
political leaders of the day are almost as familiar in the 
mouths of Americans as of natives, while people in 
London are asking who Mr. Clay is, and what part of 
the Union Mr. Calhoun comes from. The deeds of 
Mr. Clay and the aspirations of Mr. Calhoun would be 
at least as interesting in London as the proceedings of 
French and German statesmen, if they could be fairly 
placed under observation ; but every man of feeling and 
taste recoils from wading through such a slough of 
rancour, folly, and falsehood as the American newspa- 
pers present as the only medium through which the ob. 
ject is to be attained. 

Mr. Gallatin’s name is, howevey, everywhere known 
andwelcome. Mr.Gallatin did me the honour of call- 
ing on me in New-York, having heard that I desired to 
learn the precise grounds of the quarrel which wag 
agitating the country about the bank. I was delightea 
to listen to his full and luminous report of the question, 
and of many other matters, on which he spoke with a 
freedom and courtesy which would go far towards 
making the current of human affairs run smooth, if 
they were but general. He told me something of the 
early part of his career, which began in 1787 ; described 
his three visits to England, and sketched the character 
of the reigns of our last two kings, of Louis Philippe, 
and of President Jackson. He entered upon the philo. 
sophy of the presidentship; exhibited the spirit of the 
three great divisions of the United States, the north, 
south, and west; explained the principles on which the 
letting of land proceeds; described the Germans and 
other agricultural populations of the country, and 
showed the process by which the aristocratic class rises 
and is replenished in a democratic republic. While he 
was talking I felt as if he was furnishing me with new 
powers of observation ; and when he was gone I hasten- 
ed to secure what he had told me, lest its novelty and 
abundance should deceive my memory. I believe Mr. 
Gallatin was at this time seventy-two; but he did not 
appear soold. He is tall, and looks dignified and cour. 
teous. He is a native of Switzerland, and speaks with 
a very slight foreign accent, but with a flow and live- 
liness which are delightful. 

I was assured at the qutset that the late abolition 
riots in New York were the work of the Irish emi- 
grants, who feared the increase of a free black popula- 
tion as likely to interfere with their monopoly of certain 
kinds of labour. This I afterwacds found to be un. 
true. Some Irish may have joined in “the row,” but 
the mischief originated with natives. It is remarkable 
that I heard no more of abolition for many wecks; I 
think not till I was about leaving Philadelphia. 

We obtained some “iimpressions” of the environs of 
New York to add to those we had of the city itself, by 
going to spend an evening at Mr, King’s at High Wood, 
two miles beyond Hoboken, on the New Jersey side of 
the river. The frame cottages, with their thatched ve- 
randahs, struck me as very pretty, I could not say 
much for the beauty of the corn, whose plants, long 
since stripped of their cobs, were standing yellow and 
dry, and fast hastening to decay, ‘There were ridges 
of gray rock, interspersed with woods, which still 
flourished in their summer greenness. Above all was 
a sunset, which, ifseen in England, would persuade the 
nation that the end of the world was come. The 
whole arch of the sky appeared lined with conflagra- 
tion. Itseemed strange to sec the wagon-driver tulk- 
ing with his bullocks and the old Dutch dame spinning 
in the stoop as quietly as if that scarlet sky had been 
of its usual summer blue, 

I was shown on the way the spot where Hamilton 
received his death wound from Colonel Burr. It was 
once made a qualification for office that the candidate 
should never have fought aduel, Duelling is an insti- 
tation not to be reached by such a provision as this. 
No m:n under provocation to fight would refrain from 
fear of disqualifying himself for office hereafter ; and 
the operation of the restriction was accordingly found 
to be this; that duels were as frequent as ever, and that 
desirable candidates were excluded. The provision 
was got rid of on the plea that promissory oaths are 
bad in principle. The cure of: duelling, as of every 
other encroachment of passion and scifishness on such 
higher principles as, being passive, cannot be imbodied 
in acts, must be the natural result of the improved 
moral condition of the individual or of society, No 
one believes that the legal penalties of duelling have had 
much effect in stopping the practice; and it is an in 
jury to society to choose out of the ample range 
of penalties disqualification for social duty as one. 

The view from Mr. King’s garden at High Wood is 
beautiful. From one opening a reach of twelve miles 
of the Hudson is commanded, from the Narrows up- 
ward. A soft red light was resting on the waters, the 
last tinge from the late flaming sky. The dark sloops 
moored below were thus rendered visible, while the 
twilight shrouded the rocks, Opposite there was a flare 
in the woods from a glasshouse; and the lights of the 
city twinkled afar off, reflected in the waters. 

One of the first impressions of a foreigner in New: 
York is of the extreme insolence and vulgarity of 
certain voung Englishmen, who thus make themselves 
very conspicuous. Well-mannered Englishmen até 
scarcely distinguishable from the natives, and thus ¢ 
cape observation; while every commercial traveller who 
snecrs at republicanism all day long, and every imperti- 
nent boy, leaving home for the first time, with no un 
derstanding or rympathy for ony thing but what he 
has been accustomed to see at home, obtrudes himself 
upon the notice, and challenges the congeniality of suel 
countrymen and countrywomen as he can contrive 
put himself in the way of. I was annoyed this ev 
ning, on my return home, by a very complete specimens 
of the last mentioned order of trayellers, 

Need I say, aftcr thus detailing the little incidents 
whieh followed my Janding in America, that say first 
impressions of the country were highly agreeable? 


qualities of legs value to society than they should be. 
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HUD. 
THE HUDSON. pursuit than they or their friends would like; but they | ver did Isee such a spot to be buried in. The green ly died of the disease, and was ruined in his private af 
“Qh, there is not lost have not time for everything. Their work is front! hill projects into the river so that the monumental pil- | fairs by his devotion to the public service, In 1804 he 


One of earth’s charms upon her bosom yet, 
After the flight of untold centuries, 

_ The freshness of het far beginning lies, 
And yet shall lie.” 

Bryant. 

I went three times up the Hudson ; and, if I lived at 
New York, should be tempted to ascehd it three times 
a week during the summer. Yet the greater number 
of ladies on board the steamboat remained in the close 
eabin among the crying babies, even while we were 

ing the finest scenery of the river. They do not 
share the taste of a gentleman who, when I was there, 
actually made the steamboat his place of abode during 
the entire summer season, sleeping on board at Albany 
ind New York on alternate nights, and gazing at the 
shores all the day long with apparently undiminishing 
delight. 

The first time we went up the carly part of the 
morning was foggy, and the mist hung about the ridge 
of the Palisades, the rocky western barrier of the river. 
There were cottages perched here and there, und trees 
were sprinkled in the crevices, anda little yellow strand, 
just wide enough for the fisherman and his boat, now 
and then intervened between the waters and the perpen- 


- @icular rock. In the shadowy recesses of the shore 
* were sloops moored. Seagulls dipped their wings in 
- the gleams of the river, and the solitary fishhawk sailed 


slowly over the woods, I saw on the eastern bank a 
wide flight of steps cut in the turf, leading to an open- 
ing in the trees, at the end of which stood a white house 
apparently in deep retirement. Farther on the river 
widened into the Tappan Sea, and then the hills rose 
higher behind the banks, and wandering gleams light- 
ened up a mountain region here and there. The cap- 
tain admitted us, as strangers, (of course without any 
hint from us) into the wheel-room, which was shady, 
breezy, roomy, und commanding the entire view. 
Hence we were shown Mr. Irving’s cottage, the spot 
where Andre was captured, and the other interesting 
points of the scenery. ‘Then the banks seemed to 
close, and it was matter for conjecture where the outlet 
was. ‘The waters were hemmed in by abrupt and dark 
mountains, but the channel was still broad and smooth 
enough for all the steamboats in the republic to ride in 
safety. Ridges of rock plunged into the waters, garn- 
ished with trees which seemed to grow without soil ; 
above them were patches of cultivation on the mountain 
sides, and slopes of cleared land, with white houses upon 
them. Dovesdlitted among the nearest trees, and gay 
rowboats darted from point to point from onc island to 
another. 

West Poirit, beautiful as it is, was always visible too 
soon. Yet to leave the boat was the only way to re- 
main in sight of the Highlands; and the charms of the 
place itselfare scarcely to be surpassed. The hotel is 
always full of good company in the season, Mr. Coz- 
ens keeps a fable for the officers, and is permitted to add 
as many guestsas his house will hold ; but, under such 
circumstances, he takes pains to admit only such as are 
are fit company for his permanent boarders. The 
views from the hotel are so fine, and there is such a 
provision of comfort and entertainment, that there would 
be no hardship in sitting within doors for a week ; but 
we made the best use we could of our opportunities, 
and saw and achieved everything pertaining to the place, 
except mounting the Crow’s Nest ; an expedition which 
the heat of the weather prevented our undertaking. In 
some solitary spots of this settlement, the strangee can- 
not help meditating on the vast materials of human 
i which are placed at the disposal of the real 
administrators of this great country. How great is the 
apparatus to be yet put to use! Here, where life is 
swarming all around, how few are the habitations 
of men! Here are woods climbing above woods to 
the clouds, oud stretching to the horizon, in which myr- 
iads of creatures are chirping, humming, and sporting ; 
clefis whence the waters gush out; green slopes ready 
for the plough and the sickle ; flat meadows with a few 
haycocks lying at the foot of mountains as yet un- 
touched. Grasshoppers spring at every step one takes 
in the rich grass, and many a blue dragon-fly balances 
itself on the tips of the strongest blades; butterflies, 
green, black, white, and yellow, dazzle the eye that 
would follow them; yet how few men are near! A 
gay group on the steps of the hotel, a company of cadets 
parading on the green, the ferryman and his fare, and 
the owners of this, and that, and the other house perch- 
ed upon the pinnacles of the hills ; these are all as yet 
visible in a region which will hereafter be filled with 
speech and busy with thought. 

On the steep above the landing-place I was intro- 
duced to Mr. Irving, with whom I had a few minutes 
conversation before he stepped into the ferryboat which 
was to take him over to the foundry todinner, Many 
other persons with whom I was glad to have the oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted were at the hotel. Mr. 
and Mrs. Morris were our guides to Fort Putnam after 
dinner; walkers as active and resolute as ourselves. 
The beauty from this elevated platform is really op- 
pressive to the sense. One is glad to divert one’s at- 
tention from its awful radiance by walking in precipit- 
ous placcs, by visiting the cell in which it is said, but 
doubtfully, that Andre was confined, or even by medita- 
ting on the lot of the solifaify cow that has the honour 
of grazing in the midst Of the only ruins that adorn 
American scenery. 

A lady in the hotel offered to meet me on the house- 
top at five o'clock in the morning to see the sun rise. I 
looked out at three; there was a solitary light twinkling 
in the academy, and a faint gleam ont of a cloudy sky 
upon the river, At five the sky was so thickly over- 
spread with clouds that the expedition to the housetop 
had to be abandoned. ‘The morning afterward cleared, 
and I went alone down to Kosciusko’s Garden. I lov- 
ed this retreat at an hour when I was likely to have it 
to myself It is a nook scooped, as it were, out of the 
rocky bank of the river, and reached by descending sev- 
eral fights of steps from the platform behind the hotel 
and academy.  Lesides the piled rocks and the vegeta- 
tion with which they ore clothed, there is nothing but a 
cear spring, which wells up in a stone basin inscribed 
with the hero’s name. ‘This was his favourite retreat ; 
and here he sat for many hours in a day with his book 
and his thoughts. After fancying for some time that 1 
was alone, and playing with the fountain and the leaves 
of the red beech and the maple, now turning into its au- 
tumnal scarlet, I found, on looking up, that one of the 
cadets was stretched at length on a high projection of the 
rock, and that another was coming down the steps. ‘I'he 
latter accosted me, offering to point out to me the objects 
of interest about the place. We had a long conversa- 
tion about his academiecal life, 

The students apply themselves to mathematics dur- 
ing the first and second years; during the third, to ma- 
thematics, chemistry, and natural philosophy ; and dur- 
ing the fourth, to engineering. ‘There is less literary 


seven in the morning till four in the afternoon, with the 
exception of two hours for meals. Then come drill 
and recreation, and then the evening parade. During 
six weeks (I think) of the summer they camp out, 
which some of the youths enjoy, while others like it 
so much less than living under a roof, that they take 
this time to be absent on furlough. The friends of others 
come to see them while the pretty spectacle of a camp 
is added to the attractions of the place. Every eare is 
used that the proficiency should be maintained at the 
highest point that it can be made to reach, The 
classes consist of not less than one hundred and forty, 
of whom only forty graduate, Some find the work too 
hard ; some dislike the routine; others are postponed ; 
and by this careful weeding out the choisest are kept 
for the public service. This process may go some 
way towards accounting for the present unpopularity of 
the institution, and the consequent danger of its down- 
fall, The number of disappointed youths, whose con- 
nections will naturally bear a grudge against the estab- 
lishment, must be great. ‘There is a belief abroad that 
its principle and administration are both anti-republi- 
can ; and in answer to an irresistible popular demand, a 
committee of Congress has been engaged in investigat- 
ing both the philosophy and practice of this national mil+ 
itary academy ; for some time previous to which there 
was difficulty in obtaining the annual appropriation for 
its support. I have not seen the report of this commit+ 
tee, but I was told that the evidence on which it is 
founded is very unfavorable to the conduct of the estab- 
lishment in a political point uf view. The advantages 
of such an institution in securing a uniformity of mil- 
itary conduct in case of war,from the young soldiers 
of all the states having received a common education ; 
in affording one meeting point where sectional, preju- 
dice may be dissolved; and in concentrating the atten- 
tion of the whole Union upon maintaining a high degree 
of proficiency in science, are so great, that it is no won- 
der that an indignant and honest cry is raised against 
those who would abolish it on account of its aristocrat- 
ical tendencies. I rather think it is a case in which 
bot parties are more than commonly right; that it is 
an institution which can scarcely be dispensed with, but 
which requires tu be watched with the closest jealousy, 
that there may be no abuse of patronage, and no such 
combination as could lead to the foundation of a military 
aristocracy. 

I saw the well-selected library, consisting of several 
thousand volumes, the spacious lecture rooms, and stu- 
dent’s apartments. I often wonder whether students 
are at all aware of the wistful longing, the envy, with 
which those who are precluded irom academical life 
view the arrangement of colleges. No library in a pri- 
vate house conveys any idea of the power of devotion 
to study which is suggested by the sight of a student’s 
apartment in ajcollege. The sight of the snug solita- 
ry room, the bookshelves, the single desk and armchair, 
the larum, and even the flower-pot or two in the win- 
dow, and the portrait of some favourite philosophical 
worthy ; these things send a thrill of envy through the 
heart uf the thoughtful politician, or man of business, 
or woman, who cannot command such facilities for 
study. I know that the fallacy of attributing too much 
to external arrangements enters here; that many study 
to as much advantage under difficulties as any academi- 
cal members in his retirement; I know, too, that the 
student shares the human weakness of finding evil in 
his lot, and supposing that he should be better in some 
other circumstances; I know this by a revelation once 
made to me by a college student, for whose facilities I 
had been intensely thankful, a revelation of his deep 
and incessant trouble because he was living to himself, 
selfishly studying, and obliged to wait four or five years 
before he could bestir himself for his race ; yet, in spite 
of all this knowledge that the common equality of 
pleasures and pains subsists here, I never see the inte- 
rior of a college without longing to impress upon its 
inmates how envied and enviuble they are. It is diffi- 
cult to remember that the stillness of the cell is of no 
avail without the intentness of the mind, and that there 
is no efficacious solitude in the deepest retirement if the 
spirit is roving abroad after schemes of pleasure or am- 
bition, or even of picty and benevolence, which are not 
the appointed duty of the time. But I have wandered 
from my new acquaintance in Kosciusko’s Garden. 

I was surprised to learn the extraordinary high ave- 
rage of health the place can boast of. ‘The young men 
enter at the age of’ from fourtcen to twenty, stay three 
or four years, and number about three hundred at a 
time. The mortality in the seventeen years preceeding 
my visit was only five. For eight years before the 
winter of 1834 there had been no death. Within a 
few months after, the superintendent’s wife, a servant, 
and a cadet died; and this was, of course, considered 
an extraordinary mortality. 1 rather wondered at this 
account, for the young men look anything but robust, 
and the use of tubacco among them is very free indced. 
It is prohibited, but not the less indulged in on that ac- 
count, nor from the absence of evil example in their su- 
perintendents. My new acquaintance made very frank 
confessions on this subject. He told me that he be- 
lieved the free use of tobacco had extensively and irre- 
parably injured his health, and that he bitterly mourned 
his first indulgence in it. 

“ Do not vou mean to leave it off?” said I. 

“ No.” 

“Do you think you could not?” 

“I could; but it would take three weeks to cure my- 
self; and during that time I could do nothing; and I 
cannot afford that. I could not learn my lessons with- 
out it, and the loss of three weeks would injure all my 
prospects in life.” 

“ Hardly so fatally asthe ruin of your health, I should 
think. Is your case a common one here?” 

“Too common. But I assure you I doall I can to 
prevent the bad consequences of my own example. I 
warn my juniors, as they come in, very seriously,” 

“Do you find your warnings of much use?” 

“Tam afraid not much.” 

“They have the usual fate of mere precept, I sup- 

3e ” 

a” Yes, I am afraid so,” 

‘I'he manners of the cadets are excellent. ‘They are 
allowed, under restrictions, to mix with the company at 
Mrs. Cozen’s, and thus to be frequently into ladies’ so- 
ciety. ‘There is a book kept at the hotel, where every 
cadet must, at each visit, enter his name at length, and 
the duration of his stay. 

The second time 1 was at West Point was during the 
camping-out season, ‘I'he artillery drill in the morning 
was very noisy and grand to the ladies, who had never 
seen anything of the “ pomp and circumstance of glori- 
ous war,” ‘Then the cadets retired to their tents, and 
the ladies flitted about all the morning, making calls on 
each other. When we had discliarged this first of 9 
traveller’s duties, we sauntered to the cemetery. Ne 
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lar erected by the cadets to the comrade who was killed 
by the bursting of a gun in 1817 is visable from two 
long reaches, One other accitient had occurred a little 
while before ; a cadet had been killed by & comyade in 
fencing. ‘Ihe tombs are few, and the inscriptions sim- 
ple. Broad, spreading trees overshadow the long grass, 
and the whole is so hemmed in, so intensely quiet, that 
nosound is to be heard but the plash of oars from below 
and the hum of insects around, except whemthe even- 
ing gun booms over the heights, or the summer storm 
reverberates among the mountains. : 
Such a storm I had beheld the evening before from 
the piazza of the hotel. I stayed from the parade to 
watch it. As the thick veil of rain came down, the 
rhountains seemed to retire, growing larger as they re- 
ceded. As the darkness advanced, the scene became 


.strangely compound. A friend sat with me in the piaz- 


za, talking of the deepest subjects on which the human 
thought can speculate, Behind us were the open win- 
dows of the hotel, where, by turning the head, we might 
see the dancing going on; the gallant cadets and their 
pretty partners, while all the black servants of the house 
ranged their laughing faces in the rear. The music of 
the ballroom came to us mingling with the prolonged 
bursts of thunder; and other and grander strains arose 
from the river, where two large steamboats, with their 
lights, moved like constellations on the water, conveying 
a regiment from Pennsylvania which was visiting the 
soldiery of New York State. They sent up rockets 
into the murky sky, and poured new. blasts of music 
from their band as they passed our promontory. Eve- 
ry mement the lightning burst; now illuminating the 
interior of a mass of clouds; now quivering from end 
to end of heaven; now shedding broad livid gleams, 
which suddenly revealed a solitary figure on the terrace, 
a sloop on the waters, and every jutting point of rock. 
peas on till the hour struck which ab- 
ruptly called the youths away from their partners, and 
bade them hie to their tents, : 

On returning from the cemetery we found Mr. and 
Mrs. Kemble, from the opposite side of the river, wait- 
ing to offer us their hospitality; and we to visit 
them in the afternoon. Mr. Kemble’s boat awaited us 
at the landing place by three o’clock, and we rowed 
about some titne before landing on the opposite bank, so 
irresistable is the temptation to linger in this scene of 
magical beauty. The Catholic Chapel of Coldspring is 
well placed on a point above the river; and the village, 
hidden from West Point by a headland, is pretty. From 
Mr. Kemble’s we were to be treated with a visit to the 
Indian Fall, and were carried within half a mile of it 
by water. We followed the brawling brook for that dis- 
tance, when we saw the glistening of the column of wa- 
ter through the trees. No fall can be pretticr for its 
size, which is just small enough to tempt one to climb. 
A gentlenian of our party made the attempt; but the 
rocks were too slippery with wet weed, and he narrowly 
escaped a tumble of twenty feet into the dark pool be- 
low. The boys, after bringing us branches of the black 
cherry, clustered with the fruit, found a safe and dry 
way up, and appeared waving their green boughs in 
triumph at the top of the rocks. The tide had risen so 
that the river was brimming full as we returned, and 
soft with the mountain shadows ; but we landed at West 
Point in time to sce the sun set twice, as it happened. 
At the landing-place we stood to see it drop behind the 
mountain; but just after we had bidden it good night, 
I saw that a meditative cadet, lying at length upon a 
rock, was still basking in the golden light, and I ran up 
the steep to the piazza. There, In a gap between two 
summits, was a broad disk, as round as ever ; and once 
more we saw it sink ina tranquility almost as grand as 
the stormy splendor of the preceding night. Fen en- 
sued the evening parade, guitar music in the hotel, and 
dancing in the camp. 

This evening a lady and her daughter steamed down 
from Fishkill with a request to us to spend a few days 
there; and a clergyman steamed up from New York 
with an-invitation from Doctor Hosack to visit him and 
his family at Hyde Park. We could not do both; and 
there was some difficulty in econtriving to do either, 
anxiously as we desired it ; but we presently settled that 
Fishkili must be given up, and that we must content 
ourselves with two days at Hyde Park. 

The next morning I experienced a sensation which I 
had often heard of, but never quite believed in; the 
certainty that one has wakened in another world.— 
Those who have travelled much know that a frequent 
puzzle, on waking from sound sleep in new places, is to 
know where one is; even in what country of' the 
world. ‘This night I left my window open close to my 
head, so that I could see the stars reflected in the river. 
When I woke the scene was steeped in the light of the 
sunrise, and as still as death. Its ineffable beauty was 
all; I remarked no individual objects; but my heart 
stood still with an emotion which I should be glad to 
think I may feel again whenever I really do enter a 
new state of existence, It was sometime before my 
senses were separately roused; during the whole day I 
could not get rid of the impression that I had seen a 
vision; and even now I can scarcely look back upon 
the’scene as the very same which, at other hours, I saw 
clouded with earth-drawn vapours, and gilded by the 
common sun. 

At eleven o’clock we left West Point; and I am glad 
that we felt sure at the time that we should visit it 
again; a design which we did not accomplish, as the 
place was ravaged by scarlet fever at the season of 
the next year that we had fixed for our visit. Mr. 
Livingston, who had just returned from his French 
mission, was on board the boat. My letters of intro- 
duction to him were at the bottom of my trunk; but 
we did not put off becoming acquainted till 1 could get 
at them. 

Mr. Livingston’s name is celebrated and honoured in 
England (us over all Europe), through its connexion 
with the Louisiana Code, this gentleman’s great work. 
He was born and educated in the state of New York.— 
While pursuing his studies at Princeton College in 1779 
and 1780, he was subject to strange interruptions, the 
professors being repeatedly driven trom their chairs by 
incursions of the enemy, and their scholars on such oc- 
casions forming a corpse to go out and fight. ‘The li- 
brary was scattered, the philosophical apparatus destroy- 
ed, und the college buildings shared with troops quar- 
tered in the establishment; yet young Livingston lefi 
college a good scholar. He was a member of the fourth 
Congress, and there made himself remarkable by his 
exertions to ameliorate the criminal code of the United 
States, then as sanguinary as those of the Old World. 
In 1801 he returned to the practice of his profession of the 
law in New York, but was not long permitted to decline 
public life. He was apyointed attorney of the State of 
New York, and mayor of the city. He remained in 
the city, in discharge of his duties, while the yeliow fe- 
ver drove away every one who coud remove. He near- 


resigned his offices, and retired. to Louisiana (then a 
States) to retrieve his for- 
tunes ; thence he discharged all his obliga- 
tions, paying his debts, with interest upon them, to the 
last farthing. He was deprived, by a mistake of Presi- 
dent Jefferson’s, of an immense property which he had 
acquired there, and was involved in expensive litigation 
of many year’s duration, The law decided in his fa- 
vour, and the controversy ended in a manner the most 
honourable to both parties; in a reciprocation of hearty 
good-will. 

During the invasion of Louisiana by the British, Mr. 
Livingston took a prominent part in the defence of the 
State, and, when it was over, undertook; with two coad- 
jutors, the formidable task of simplifying its laws, en- 
tangled as they were with Spanish proxilities, and all 
manner of unnecessary and unintelligible provisions. — 
His system was adopted, and has been in use ever since. 
In 1820 the system of municipal law was revised at 
New Orleans under the superintendence of Mr. Livings- 
ton, and his amendments were put in practice in 1823. 
He was-at the same time en; without assistance, 
in preparing his celebrated penal code; When it was 
all ready for the press, in 1824, he sat up late one night 
to ascertain finally the correctness of the fair copy ; and, 
having finished, retired to rest in a state of calm satis- 
faction at his great work being completed, He was 
awakened by a ery of fire. The room where he had 
been employed was burning, and every scrap of his pa- 
ogg consumed. Not a note or memorandum was 
sa 

He appeared to be stunned for the hour; but, before 
the day closed, he had begun his labours again, and he 
never relaxed till, in two years from the time of the fire, 
he presented his work to the legislature of Louisiana, 
improved by the reconsideration which he had been 
compelled to give it. Men of all countries who under-. 
stand jurisprudence seem to think that no praise of this 
achievement can be excessive. 

He afterwards represented Louisiana in both Houses 
of Congress; became Secretary of State in 1831; and, 
in 1833, minister to France. His'was a busy life, of 
doing, suffering, and, we may confidently add, enjoy- 
ing; for his was a nature full of simplicity, modesty, 
and benevolence. His industry is of itself exhilarating 
to contemplate. 4 

During the whole preceding year I had heard Mr. 
Livingston’s name almost daily in vonnexion with his 
extremely difficult negociations between the United 
States and France, or, rather, between President Jack- 
son and Louis Philippe. I had read his despatches 
(some of which were made public that were never de- 
signed to be so), and had not been quite satisfied at their 
straightforwardness, but concluded, on the whole, that 
he had done as much as human wits could well do in 
so absurd, and perplexed, and dangerous a quarrel, 
where the minister had to manage the temper of his 
own potentate as well as baffle the policy of the Eu- 
ropean monarch. A desire for peace and justice was 
evident through the whole of Mr, Livingston’s corre: 
spondence ; and under all, a strong wish to get home. 
Here he was, now ploughing his way up his own be- 
loved river, whose banks were studded with the coun- 
try-seats of a host of his relations. He came to me on 
the upper deck, and sat looking very placid with his staff 
between his knees, and his strong, observing countenance 
melting into an expression of pleasure when he described 
to me his enjoyment in-’burying himself among the 
mountains of Switzerland. He said he would not now 
hear of mountains anywhere else; at least not in either 
his own country or mine. He gave me some opinions 
upon the government of the King of the French which 
1 little expected to hear from the minister of a demo- 
cratic republic. We were deep on this subject when a 
great hissing of the steam made us look up and see that 
we were at Hyde Park, and that Dr. Hosack anda 
party of ladies were waiting for me on the wharf. I 
repeatedly met Mr. Livingston in society in New York 
the next spring, when a deafness, which had been slight, 
was growing upon him, and impairing his enjoyment 
of conversation. The last time I saw him was at the 
christening of a grand-niece, when he looked well in 
health, but conversed little, and seemed rather out of 
spirits. Within a month of that evening he was seized 
with pleurisy, which would in all probability have 
yielded to treatment; but he refused medicine, and was 
carried off after a very short illness. Dr. Hosack died 
some months before him. Howlittle did I think, as I 
now went from the one to the other, that both these vi- 
gorous old men would be laid in their graves even before 
iny return home should call upon me to bid them fare- 
well! 

The aspect of Hyde Park from the river hud disap. 
pointed me, after all I had heard of it. It looks little 
more than a white house upon a ridge. I was therefore 
dcubly delighted when 1 found what this ridge really 
was. It is a natural terrace, overhanging one of the 
sweetest reaches of the river; and, though broad ard 
straight at the top, not square and formal, like an arti~ 
ficial embankment, but undulating, sloping, and sweep- 
ing between the ridge and the river, and dropped with 
trees; the whole carpeted with turf, tempting grown 
people, who happen to have the spirits of children, to 
run up and down the slopes, and play hide-and-seek in 
the hollows. Whatever we might be talking of as we 
paced the terrace, I felt a perpetual inclination to start 
off for play. Yet, when the ladies and ourselves acty- 
ally did something like it, threading the little thickets 
and rounding every promontory, even to the farthest 
(which they call Cape Horn), I felt that the possession 
of such a place ought to make a man devout if any of 
the gifts of Providence can do so. To hold in one’s 
hand that which melts all stranger's hearts is to be a 
steward in a very serious- sense of the term. Most |i. 
berally did Dr. Hosack dispense the means of enjoy. 
ment he possessed. Hospitality is inseparably connect. 
ed with his name in the minds of all who ever heard 
it; and it was hospitality of the beartiest and most glad. 
some kind. 

Dr. Hosack had a good library; I believe, one of the 
best private libraries in the country; some good pic. 
tures, and botanical and mineralogical cabinets of yajuec. 
Among tho@rnaments of his house I observed some 
buscuits and vases once belonging to Louis XVI, pur. 
chased by Dr. Hosack from a gentleman who had them 
cominitted to his keeping during the troubles of the first 
French Revolution. 

In the aflerncon Dr. Hosack drove me in his gig 
round his estate, which lies on both sides of the high 
road; the farm on one side ard the pleasure-grounds on 
the other. ‘The conservatcry is remarkable for Ameri. 
ca; and the flower-garden all that it can be made under 
present cireumstances, but the neighbouring, coun 
people have no idea of a gentleman’s pleasure in hig 
garden, ang of respecting it, On occasions of wed. 


dings and other festivities, the villagers come up into the 
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- the evil-that it brings, and which deepened the respect 
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Park grounds to enjoy themselves; and persons 
would yer ‘dream other of 
rare plants, as would wild flowers in 
eqrry » Dr. Hosack would fre- 
-quently see some flower that he had brought with much 
. pains trom Europe, flourishing in, some garden of the 
village below. As soon as he explained the nature of 
-the vase;the plant would be restored with all zeal and 
care; but the losses were so frequent and provoking as 
greatly to moderate his horticultural enthusiasm. We 
passed through the poultry-yard, where the congregation 
of fowls exceeded in number and bustle any that I had 
ever seen.» We drove round his kitchen-garden too, 
where he had taken pains to grow every kind of vege- 
table which will flourish in that climate. Then cross- 
ing the road, .after paying our respects to his dairy of 
fine cows, we drove through the orchard, and round Cape 
Horn, and refreshed ourselves with the sweet river 
views on our way home. ‘There we sat in the pavilion, 
and he told me much of De Witt Clinton, and showed 
me his own Life of Clinton, a copy of which he said 
should await meon my return toNew York. When that 
time came he was no more; but his promise was kind- 
Jy borne in mind by his lady, from whose hands I re- 
ceived the.valued legacy. 

We saw some pleasant society at Hyde Park : among 
the rest; some members of the wide-spreading Livingston 
family, and the Rev. Charles Stewart, who lived for some 
years as missionary in the South Sea Islands, and after.. 
‘ward published a very interesting account of his residence 
there. His manners, which are particularly gentlemanly 
and modest, show no traces ofa residence among savages, 
or.of the shifts and disorder of a missionary life; nor of 
any bad effects from the sudden fame which awaited 
him on his return into civilized life. 1 remember with 
great pleasure a conversation we had by the river-side, 
which proved to me that he understands the philosophy 
of fame, knowing how to appropriate the good and reject 


I had entertained for him from the beginning of our 
acquaintance. 

The Livingston family, one of the oldest, most nu- 
merous, and epulent im the States, has been faithful in 
the days of .its greatness to its democratic principles. 

"In Boston it seems a matter of course that the‘ first peo- 
ple” should be federalists; that those who may be aris- 
tocratic in station should become aristocratic in principle 
Tae Livingstons are an evidence that this need not be, 
Amid their splendid entertainments in New-York, and 
in their luxurious retirements on the Hudson, they may 
be heard going further than most in defence of President 
Jackson's idiosyncracy. Their zeal in favour of Mr- 
Van Buren was accounted for by many from the natu- 
ral bias of the first family in the state of New-York in 
favour of the first president furnished by that state ; 
but there is no reason to find any such cause. The 
Livingstons have consistently advocated the most liberal 
principles through all changes ; and that they retain 
their democratic opinions in the midst of their opulence 
and family influence is not the less honourable to them 
for their party having now the ascendancy. 

Dr. Hosack and his family accompanied us down to the 
wharf to see Mr. Stewart off by one boat and our party 
by another, when, on the third day of our visit, we were 
obliged to depart. Our‘hearts would have been more 
sorrowful than they were if weh ad foreseen that we 
should not enjoy our promised meeting with this accom- 
plished and amiable family at New-York. 

Dr. Hosack was a native American, but his father was 
Scotch. After obtaining the best medical education he 
could in America, he studied in Edinburgh and London, 
and hence his affectionate relations with Great Britain, 
and the warmth with which he welcomed English trav- 
ellers. He practised medicine in New-York for upward 
of forty years, and filled the Professorship of Botany and 
Materia Mediea in Columbia College for some time 
He distinguished bimself by his successful attention te” 
the causes and treatment of yellow fever. But his ser- 
vices out of his profession were as eminent as any for 
which his fellow-citizens are indebted to him. He 
rendered liberal aid to various literary, scientific, and 
benevolent institutions,and was always willing and inde- 
fatigable in exertion for public objects. One of the 
most painful scenes of his life was the duel in which 
Hamilton perished. Dr. Hosack was Hamilton’s sec- 
ond, and, probably, as well aware as his principal and 
others thut the encounter could hardly end otherwise 
than as it did. Dr. Hosack was in New-York with his 
family the winter after my visit to Hyde Park. - He 
was one day in medieal conversation with Dr. M‘Vickar 
ofithat city, and observed that it would not do for either 
of them to have an attack of apoplexy, as there would 
be small chance of their surviving it Within two 
weeks both were dead of apoplexy. Dr. Hosack lost 
property in the great fire at New-York ; he over-exerted 

himeelf on the night of the fire, and the fatigue and 
anxicty brought on an attack of the disease he dreaded, 
under which he presently sank from amid the well- 
earned enjoyments of a vigorous and prosperous old age. 
He was in his 67th year, and showed to the eye ofa 
stranger no symptom of decline. His eye was bright, 
his spirits as buoyant, and his life as full of activity as 
those of most men of half his years. I always heard 
the death of this enterprising and useful citizen men- 
tioned as heading the list of the calamities of the Great. 
Fire. 
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‘* Butthe new glory mixes with the heaven 
And earth. Man, once descricd, imprints for ever 
Mfis presence on all lifeless things ; the wiads 

Are voices, wailing or shout, 

A querulons mutter or a quic gy laugh ; 

Never a senseless gust now man is born. ; 
The herded pines commune, «ad have deep thoughts, 
A secret they assemble to «iseuss, : 

When the sun drops bchind their trunks which glare 
Like grates of hell ; the pecrless cup afloat 
Of the lake-lily is an’ urn some nymph 
Swims bewving high above her head. 


* 


The morn has enterprise ; deep quiet droops 

With evening ; triumph when the sun takes rest 5 4 

Voluptuous transport when the eorn-lields ripen 

Bene ta warm moon, like a happy face : 

And this to fill us 

vehension of his passiug worth.” 

Beep apprehe 5 

Mowrvrn widely European travellers have differed 
about other things in Amorica, all seein te agree in 
their love of the Hudson.’ The pens of all tourists 
dwell on its scenery, and their affections linger. about 
it like the magic lights which seem to have this river 
in their peculiar charge... Yet very ‘ew travellers have 
goen its noblest wonder. I may be singular; but I 
own that I was more moved by what I saw from the 
Moun‘ain {Jouse than by Niagara itself 

What is this Mountain House? this Pine Orchard 


|day. Such is the account which an antediluvian spec- 


| champaign of a hundred miles is not so nywch as a yard 


in most books of American travels. “What is that 
white speck?” I myself asked, when staying at Tivoli, 
on the east bank of the Hudson, opposite to the Cats- 
kills, whose shadowy surface was perpetually tempting 
the eye. That.white speck, visible to most Ah only 
when bright sunshine was upon it, was the Mountain 
House; a hotel built for the accommodation of hardy 
travellers who may desire to obtain that complete view 
of the valley of the Hudson, which can be had nowhere 
else, I made up my mind to go; and the next year 
I went, on leaving Dr. Hosack’s, 1 think I had rather 
have missed the Hawk’s Nest, the Prairies, the Missis- 
sippi, and even Niagara, than this. 

The steamboats in which we left Hyde Park landed 
us at Catskill (thirty-one miles) at a little aftér three in 
the aftemoon. Stages were waiting to convey passen- 
gers to the Mountain House, and we were off in a few 
minutes, expecting to perform the ascending journey 
of twelve miles in a little more than four hours. We 
had the same horses all the way, and therefore set off 
at a moderate pace, though the road was for some time 
level, intersecting rich bottoms, and passing flourishing 
farmhouses, were the men were milking, and the women 
looked up from their work in the piazzas as we passed. 
Haymaking was going on in the fields, which appeared 
to hang above us at first, but on which we afterward 
looked down from such a height that the haycocks were 
scarcely distinguishable, It was the 25th of July, and 
a very hot day for the season. The roads were parched 
up, and every exposed thing that one handled on board 
the steamboat or in the stage made one flinch, from the 
burning sensation. The panting horses, one of them 
bleeding at the mouth, stopped to drink at a house at 
the foot of the ascent ; and we wondered how, exhausted 
‘as they seemed, they would drag us up the mountain. 
We did not calculate on the change of temperature 
which we were soon to experience. 

The mountain laurel conveyed by association the first 
impression of coolness. Sheep were browsing among 
the shrubs, apparently enjoying the shelter of the covert. 
We scrambled through deep shade for three or four 
miles, heavy showers passing over us, and gusts of wind 
bowing the tree-tops, and sending a shiver through us, 
partly from the sudden chillness, and partly from ex- 
pectation and awe of the breezy solitude. On turning 
a sharp angle of the steep road, at a great elevation, 
we stopped in a damp green nook, where there was an 
arrangement of hollow trees to serve for water-troughs. 
While the horses were drinking, the gusts parted the 
trees to the left, and exposed to me a vast extent of 
country lying below, checkered with light and shadow. 
This was the moment in which a lady in the stage said, 
with a yawn, “I hope we shall find something at the 
top to pay us for all this.” Truly the philusophy of 
recompense seems to be little understood. In moral 
affairs people seem to expect recompense for privileges, 
as when children, grown and ungrown, are told that 
they will be rewarded for doing their duty ; and here 
was a lady hoping for recompense for being carried up 
a glorious mouutain-side, in ease, coolness, leisure, and 
society, all at once. If it was reeompense for the evil 
of inborn exnui that she wanted, she was nut likely to 
find it where she was going to look for it. 

After another level reach of road and another scram- 
bling ascent I saw something on the rocky platform 
above our heads like (to compare great things with 
small) an illumined fairy palace perched among the 
clouds in opera scenery ; a large building, whose nume- 
rous window-lights marked out its figure from amid the 
thunder-clouds and black twilight which overshadowed 
it. It was now half-past eight o’clock and a stormy 
evening. Everything was chill, and we were glad of 
lights and tea in the first plaee. 7) 

After tea I went out upon the platform in front-of 
house, having been warned not to go too near the edge, 
so as to fall an unmeasured depth into the forest below. 
I sat upon the edge as a security against stepping over 
unawares, The stars were bright overhead, and had 
conquered half the sky, giving promise of what we ar- 
dently desired, a fine morrow. © Over the other half the 
mass of thunder-clouds was, I supposed, heaped toge- 
ther, for I could at first diseern nothing of the cham. 
paign which I knew must be stretched below. Sud- 
denly, and from that moment incessantly, gushes of red 
lightning poured out from the cloudy canopy, revealing 
net merely the horizon, but the course of the river, in 
all its windings through the valley. This thread of 
river, thus illuminated, looked like a flash of lightning 
caught by some strong hand and laid along in the val- 
ley. Ali the principal features of the landscape might, 
no doubt, have been discerned by this sulphurous light ; 
but my whole attention was absorbed by the river, 
which seemed te come out of the darkness like an ap- 
parition at the summons of my impatient will. It could 
be borne only fer a short time; this dazzling, bewilder- 
ing alternation of glare and blackness, of vast reality 
and nothingness, I was soon glad to draw back from 
the precipice and seek the candlelight within. 

The next day was Sunday. I shall never forget, if 
I live to a hundred, how the world lay at my feet one 
Sunday morning. I rose very early, and looked abroad 
from my window, two staries above the platform. A 
dense fog, exactly level with my eyes, as it appeared, 
roofed in the whole plain of the earth; a dusky firma- 
ment in which the stars had hidden themselves for the 


tator would probably have given cf it. This solid fir- 
mament had spaces in it, however, through which 
gushes of sunlight were poured, lighting up the spires 
of white churches, and clusters of farm buildings too 
small to be otherwise distinguished; and especially the 
river, with its sloops floating like motes in the sunbeam. 
The firmament rose and melted, or parted off into the 
likeness of snowy sky-mountains, and left the cool Sab- 
bath to brood brightly over the land. What human 
interest sanctifies a bird's-eye view! I suppose this is 
its peculiar charm, for its charm is found to deepen in 
proportion to the growth of mind. To an infant, a 


square of gay carpet. ‘To the rustic it is less bewitch- 
ing than a paddock with two cows. To the philosopher, 
what is it not? As he casts his eye over its glittering 
towns, its scattered hamlets, its secluded homes, its 
mountain ranges, church spires, and antrodden forests, 
it is a picture of life; an epitome of the human uni- 
verse; the complete volume of moral philosophy, for 
which he has sought in vain in elf libraries, On the 
left horizon are the Green Mountains of Vermont, and 
at the right extremity sparkles the Atlantic. Beneath 
lies the forest where the deer are hidiag and the birds 
rejoicing in song. Beyond the river he sees spread the 
rich plains of Connecticut ; there, where a bhue expanse 
lies beyond the tripie range of hills, are the ehnrches of 
religious Massachusetts scading up their Sabbath 
psalms; praise which he is too high to hear, while God 
isnot. The fields and waters seem to him to-day no 
more truly property than the skies which shine down 


House ? many will ask ; far its name is not to be found 


their thoughts this Sabbath-day about how they shall 
hedge in another field, or multiply their flocks on yon- 
der meadows, gives him a taste of the same pity which 
Jesus felt in his solitude when his followers were con- 
tending aboot which should be greatest, It. seems 
strange to him now that man should call anything his 
but the power which is in him, and which can create 
somewhat more vast and beautiful than all that this 
horizon encloses, Here he gains the conviction, to be 
never again shaken, that all that is real is ideal; that 
the joys and sorrows of men do not spring up out of 
the ground, or fly abroad on the wings of the wind, or 
come showered down from the sky; that good cannot 
be hedged in, nor evil barred out ; even that light does 
not reach the spirit through the eye alone, nor wisdom 
through the medium of sound or silence only, He be- 
comes of one mind with the spiritual Berkeley, that the 
face of nature itself, the very picture of woods, and 
streams, and meadows, is a hieroglyphic writing in. the 
spirit itself, of which the retina is no interpreter. The 
proof is just below him (at least it came under my eye), 
in the lady (not American) who, after glancing over the 
landscape, brings her chair into the piazza, and, turn: 
ing her back to the champaign, and her face to the 
wooden walls of the hotel, begins the study, this Sun. 
day morning, of her lapful of newspapers. What a ser- 
mon is thus preached to him at this moment from a 
very hackneyed text! To him that hath much; that 
hath the eye, and ear, and wealth of the spirit, shall 
more be given ; even a replenishing of this spiritual life 
from that which to others is formless and dumb; while 
from him that ‘hath little, who trusts in that which lies 
about him rather than in that which lives within him, 
shall be taken away, by natural decline, the power of 
perceiving and enjoying what is within his own do. 
main. To him who is already enriched with large di- 
vine and human revelations this scene is, for all its still. 
ness, musical with divine and human speech ; while one 
who has been deafened by the din of worldly affairs 
can hear nothing in this mountain solitude. 

The march of the day over the valley was glorious, 
and I was grieved to have to leave my window for an 
expedition to the Falls a few miles off. The falls are 
really very fine, or, rather, their environment; but I 
could see plenty of water-falls elsewhere, but nowhere 
else such a mountain platform. However, the expedi- 
tion was a good preparation for the return to my win- 
dow. ‘The little nooks of the road, crowded with bil- 
berries, cherries, and alpine plants, and the quict tarn, 
studded with golden water-lilies, were a wholesome 
contrast to the grandeur of what we had left behind us, 

On returning, we found dinner awaiting us, and also 
a party of friends out of Massachusetts, with whom we 
passed the afternoon, climbing higher and higher among 
the pines, ferns, and blue-berries of the mountain, to get 
wider and wider views. They told me that I saw Al- 
bany, but I was by no means sure of it. This large 
city lay in the landscape like an anthill in a meadow. 
Long before sunset 1 was at my window again, watch- 
ing the gradual lengthening of the shadows and pur. 
pling of the landscape. It was more beautiful than the 
sunrise of this morning, and Jess so than that of the 
morrow. Of this last [ shall give no description, for I 
would not weary others with what is most sacred to me. 
Suffice it that it gave me a vivid idea of the process of 
creation, from the moment when all was without form 
and void, to that when light was commanded, and there 
was light. Here, again, I was humbled by seeing what 
such things are to some who watch in vain for what 
‘they are not made to see. A gentleman and lady in the 
hotel intended to have left the place on Sunday. Hav- 
ing overslept that morning’s sunrise, and arrived too 
‘ate for that on Saturday, they were persuaded to stay 
till Monday noon; and I was pleased, on rising at four 
on Monday morning, to see that they were in the 
piazza below, with a telescope. We met at breakfast, 
all faint with hunger, of course. 

“ Well, Miss M.,” said the gentleman, discontentedly, 
“JT suppose you were disappointed in the sunrise.” 

“ No, I was not.” 

“Why, do you think the sun was any handsomer 
here than at New York ?” 

I made no answer; fer what could one say? But 
he drove me by questions to tell what I expected to see 
in the sun. 

“I did not expect to sce the sun green or bluc.” 

“What did you expect, then ?” 

I was obliged to explain that it was the effect of the 
sun on the landscape thet I had been looking for. 

“Upon the landscape! Oh! but we saw that yes- 
terday.” 

The gentleman was perfectly serious; quite earnest 
in all this. When we were departing, a foreign tourist 
was heard to complain of the high charges! High 
charges! As if we were to be supplied for nothing on 
a perch where the wonder is if any but the young 
revens get fed! When I considered what a drawback 
itis in visiting mountain-tops that one is driven down 
again almost immediately by one’s bodily wants, I was 
ready to thank the people devoutly for harbouring us 
on any terms, so that we might think out our thoughts, 
and compose our emotions, and take our fill of that por- 
‘tion of our universal and eternal inheritance. 


WEDDINGS. 


“ God, the best maker of ull marriages, 
Corabine your hearts in one !” 
Heyrr V. 

I was present at four weddings in the United States, 
and at an offer of marriage. 

The offer of marriage ought hardly to be so called, 
however. It was a petition from a slave to be allowed 
to wed (as slaves wed) the nursemaid of a lady in whose 
house 1 was staying. The young man could cither 
write a little, or had employed some one who could to 
prepare his epistle for him. It ran from corner to cor- 
ner of the paper, which was daubed with diluted water, 
like certain love-letters nearer home than Georgia, 
Here are the contents: 

“Miss Cunningham it is My wishes to companion 
in your Present and 1 hope you wili Be peeze at it and 
I hope that you will not think Hard of Me I have Ben 
to the Doctor and he was very well satafide with Me 
and I hope you is and Miss Mahuw all so 
“ thats all I has to say now wihleshen you will grant 
Me that honour { will Be very glad. 

B. Savrn.” 

The narsemaid was granted ; and as it was a love- 
match, and as the girl’s mistress is. one of the tender, 
the sore-hearted about having slaves, I hope the poor 
gd are a8 happy as love in debasement can make 
them. 

The first wedding T'saw in Boston was very like the 
common run of weddings in England. It happened to 
be convenient that the parties should be married in 
church; and in the Unitarian church in which they 


upon them ; and to thiak how seme below are busyin;| 
4 


had no acquaintance with the family, but went on the 
invitation of the pastor who married them. The fami 
connexion was large, and the church, therefore, about 
half full. The form of celebration is at the pleasure of 
the pastor; but, by consent, the administration by pas. 
tors of the same sect is very nearly alike. The pro. 
mises ef the married parties are made reciprocal, I ob. 
served. The service in this instance struck me as bei 
very beautiful from its simplicity, tenderness, and bre; 
vity. ‘There was one variation from the usual 

in the offering of one of the prayers by a second pastor, 
who, being the uncle of the bridegroom, was invited to 
take a share in the service. 

The young people were to set out for Europe ia the: 
afternoon, the bride being out of health, the 
drawback upon almost every extensive plan of action 
and fair promise of happiness in America. The lady 
has, I rejoice to hear, been quite restored by travel ; but. 
in the minds of strangers. She and her husband walk. 
ed up the middle aisle to the desk where the pastors sat, 
They were attended by only one bridesmaid and one 
groomsman, and were all in plain travelling dresses, 
They said steadily and quietly what they had to say, 
and walked down the aisle again as they came. No« 
thing could be simpler and better, for this was not a. 
marriage where festivity could have place. If there is 
any natural seppe for joy, let weddings by all means be , 
joyous; but here there was sickness, with the prospect. 
of a long family separation, and there was most truth 
in quietness, 

The other wedding I saw in Boston was as gay a 
one as is often seen, The parties were opulent, and in 
the first rank in society. They were married in the 
drawing-room of the bride’s house, at half past eight in 
the evening, by Dr. Channing. The moment the cere. 
mony was over, crowds of company began to arrive ; 
and the bride, young and delicate, and her maidens, 
were niched in a corner of one of the drawing-rooms to 
courtesy to all comers. They were so formally placed, 
so richly and (as it then seemed) formally dressed, for 
the present revived antique style of dress was then quite 
new, that, in the interval of their courtesies, they looked 
like an old picture brought from Windsor Castle. The. 
bride’s mother presided in the other drawing-room, and 
the bridegroom flitted about, universally attentive, and 
on the watch to introduce all visiters to his lady. The 
transition from the solemnity of Dr. Channing’s service 
to the noisy gayeties of a rout was not at all to my 
taste. I imagined that it was not to Dr. Channing’s 
either, for his talk with me was on matters very little 
resembling anything that we had before our eyes; and 
he soon went away. The noise became such as to si- 
lence all who were not inured to the gabble of an Ame- 
rican party, the noisiest kind of assemblage, I imagine 
(not excepting a Jew’s synagogue), on the face of the 
globe. I doubt whether any pagans in their worship 
can raise any hubbub to equal it. I constantly found 
in a large party, after trying in vain every kind of 
scream that I was capable of, that 1 must give up, and 
satisfy myself with nodding and shaking my head. If 
I was rightly understood, well and good ; if not, I must 
let it pass. As the noise thickened and the heat grew 
more oppressive, I glanced towards the poor bride in 
her corner, still standing, still courtesying ; her pale 
face growing paler; her nonchalant manner (perhaps 
the best she could assume) more indifferent. I was 
afraid that if all this went on much longer, she would 
faint or die upon the spot. It did not last much longer. 
By cleven soe of the company began to go away, and 
by a quarter before twelve all were gone but the com- 
paratively small party (including ourselves) who were. 
invited to stay to supper. 

The chandelier and mantelpieces, I then saw, were 
dressed with flowers. There was a splendid supper ; 
and, before we departed, we were carried up to a well- 
lighted apartment, where bride cake and the wedding 
presents were set out in bright array. 

Five days afterward we went, in common with all 
her acquaintance, to pay our respects to the bride. The 
courtyard of her mother’s house was thronged with 
carriages, though no one seemed to stay five minutes. 
The bridegroom received us at the head of the stairs, 
and led us to his lady, who courtesied as before. Cake, 
wine, and liquours were handed round, the visiters all 
standing. A few words on common subjects were ex- 
changed, and we were gone to make way for others, 

A Quakes marriage which I saw at Philadelphia was 
scarcely less showy in ils way. It took place at the 
Cherry street church, belonging to the Hicksites. The 
reformed Quaker Church, consisting of the followers of 
Elias Hicks, bears about the same relation to the old 
Quakerism as the Church of England to that of Rome ; 
and, it seems to me, the mutual dislike is as intense. I 
question whether religious enmity ever attained a greater 
extreme than among the orthodox Friends of Philadel- 
phia.* The Hicksites are more moderate, but are 
sometimes naturally worried out of their patience by 
the meddling, the denunciations, and the calumnies of 
the old Quaker societies, ‘The new church is thinking 
of reforming and relaxing a good deal farth er, «1d 
the celebration of marriage among other things. It is 
under consideration (or was when I was there) whether 
the process of betrothment should not be simplified, and 
marriage in the father’s house permitted to such as pre- 
fer it to the church. The w@@ding at which I was pre- 
sent was, however, performed with all the formalities. 
A Quaker friend of mine, a frequent preacher, sug- 
gested, a few days previously, that a seat had better be 
reserved for me near the speakers, that I might have a 
chance of hearing “ in case there should be communica- 
tions.” 1 had hopes from this that my friend would 
speak, and my wishes were not disappointed. 

The spacious church was crowded; and for three or 
four hours the poor bride had to sit facing the assem- 
blage, aware, doubtless, that during the tine of silence 
the occupation of the strangers present, if not of the 
friends themselves, would be watching her and her 
party. She was pretty, and most beautifully dressed. 
I have seldom pitied anybody more than I did her, 
while she sat palpitating for three hours under the gaze 
of some hundreds of people; but, towards: the end of 
the time of silence, my compassion was transferred to 
the bridegroom, For want of something to do, after 
suppressing many yawns, he looked up to the ceiling ; 
and in the inidst of an empty stare, I imagine he caught 
the eye of an acquaintance in the back scats; for he 
was instantly troubled with a most irrepressible and un- 
scasonable inclination to laugh. He struggled manfully 
with his difficulty ; but the smiles would come, broader 
and broader. 1f by dint of looking steadfastly into his 
hat for a few minutes, be attained a becoming gravity, 
it was gone the moment he raised his head. I was in 
a panic lest we should have a scandalous peal of merri- 
ment éf something was not given him to do or listen to. 


* Miss M. we fear was unfortunate in her informants ! 
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BROWN’S. LITERARY OMNIBUS. 
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gily “ there were communications,” and the course 
ideas was changed. 
ofthe five speakers, one was an old gentleman whose 
arse was an entire perplexity to me. For nearly 
jour he discoursed on Jacob's ladder; but ina style 
nmbling, and in a chant so singularly unmusical as 
ytattention and remembrance at defiance. Some 
anthetical observations alone stood a chance of being 
ised, from their singularity ; one, for instance, which 
istroduced in the course of his narrative about Jacob 
sr a stone for a pillow; “a very different,” cried 
geacher, raising his chant to the highest pitch, “a 
different pillow, by-the-way, from any that we— 
dated—with.” What a contrast was 
rief discourse of my Quaker friend which followed ! 
noble countenance was radiant as the morning ; her 
yice, though low, so firm that she was heard to 
farthest corner, and her little sermon as philosophi- 
ss it was devout. “Send forth thy light and thy 
,” was her text. She spoke gratefully of intellect- 
jight as a guide to spiritual truth, and anticipated 
prayed for an ultimate universal diffusion of both. 
certificate of the marriage was read by Dr. Parrish, 
dderly physician of Philadelphia, the very realiza- 
of all my imaginings of the personal appearance of 
jiam Penn; with all the dignity and bonhommie 
one fancies Penn invested with in his dealings with 
Indians. Dr. Parrish speaks with affection of the 
ins, from the experience some ancestors of his had 
ihe hospitality of these poor people when they were 
, condition to show hospitality. His grandfather's 
ily were shipwrecked, and the Indians took the poor 
and her children home to an inhabited cave, and 
tem for many weeks or months. ‘The tree stump 
iwhich they used to sit at meals is still standing; 
Dr. Parrish says that, let it stand as long as it will, 
je of his family to the Indians shall outlast it. 
matrimonial promise was distinctly and well 
yn by both the parties, At the request of the 
md bridegroom, Dr, Parrish asked me to put the 


signature, after their own, to the certificate of the | 


mage; and we adjourned for the purpose to an 
ment connected with the church. Most ample 
of parchment were provided for the signatures; 
ere was a prodigious array of names before we 
yhen a crowd was still waiting to testify. This 
iiudinous witnessing is the pleasantest part of being 
ied by acclamation. If weddings are not to be 
there seems no question of the superiority of 
Quaker method to that of the Boston marriage I 
di,where there was all the publicity, without the 
tion and sanction. 
Me last wedding which I have to give an account 
is full of a melancholy interest to me now. All was 
yous, so simple, so right, that there seemed no 
stion to evilboding, no excuse for anticipating 
vo as has followed. On one of the latter days of 
, 1835, I reached the village of Stockbridge ; the 
vicks’ village, for the second time, intending to 
fur or five days with my friends there. I had 
ij of an approaching wedding in the family con- 
in, and was glad that I had planned to leave, so as 
out of the way at a time when I supposed the 
nce of foreigners, though friends, might be casily 
aed with. But when Miss Sedgwick and I were 
gin her room one bright morning, there was a tap 
door, It was the pretty black-eyed girl who was 
married the next week. She stood only a minute 
threshold to say, with grave simplicity, “1 am 
toask you to join our friends at my father’s house 
Tuesday evening.” Being thus invited, I joyfully 
and put off my journey. . 
he numerous children of the femily connexion were 
d spirits all that Tuesday, In the morning we 
a strong party to the Ice Hole; a defile between 
bills, so perplexed and encumbered with rocks that 
but practised climbers need attempt the passage. 
sa good way for the young people to work off 
exuberant spirits. Their laughter was heard from 
ithe nooks and hidingplaces of the labyrinth, and 
ing faces might be seen behind every shrubby screen 
usprang up from ‘the crevices. How we tried to 
each other in the ferns and mosses we gathered, 
in size and variety! What skipping and scram- 
there was; what trunk bridges and ladders of 
s! How valiant the Jadies looked with their stout 
! How glad every one was to feast upon the 
nspberries whea we struggled through the close 
into the cool, green, breezy meadow on the banks 
Housatonic! During the afternoon we were 
quiet, reading one of Carlyle’s reviews aloud (for 
wentieth time, I believe, to some of the party), and 
using it and other things, By eight o’clock we 
il dressed for the wedding ; and some of the chil- 
rover the green before us, but came back, say- 
hat all was not quite ready ; so we got one of the 
losing to us for another half hour. 
house of the bride’s father was well lighted, and 
“with flowers. She had no mother; but her 
titers aided her father in bidding us welcome. 
tnwing-room was quite full; and while the grown- 
ends found it difficult to talk, and to repress the 
able anxiety and agitation which always attend 
riding, the younger members of the party were 
‘ng themselves with whispered mirth. ‘The do- 
urs looked as if the most joyous event of their lives 
king place, and the old father seemed placid and 


ifew minutes we were summoned to another 
atthe top of which stood the tall bridegroom, 
lis pretty little lady onhis arm; on either side, 
litee gentlemen and three ladies who attended them ; 
lufront, the Episcopalian minister who wasto marry 
, and who has since been united to one of the sis- 
It was the first time of his performing the cere- 
y,and his manner was solemn and somewhat anx- 
4% might be expected. 
¢ bridegroom was a professor in a college in the 
ing State ot New York; a young man of 
teqnirements and character, to whom the old father 
Well be proud to give his daughter, His man. 
‘Were remarkably pleasing; and there was a joyous, 
ed sorenity visible in them this evening, which at 
fvourably prepoxsessed us who did not previously 
him, [He was attended by a brather professor 
ithe sane college. ‘Whenthe service was over, we 
td the grave and quiet bride. I trust that no 
8 of the woes which awaited her cast a shadow 
ber spirits then. I think, though grave, she was 
(, She spoke with all her father’s guests in the 
‘of the eveniug, as did her husband, How often 
of late tried to recall precisely what they said to 
id every look with whieh they said it! 
‘went back to the drawing-room for cake and 
ind then ensued the search for the ring in the 
| Wedding cake, with much merriment among 
Who were alive to all the fun of a festivity, like 
‘ud to none of the care. ‘There was much moving 


about between the rooms, and dressing with flowers in 
the hall; and lively conversation, as it must needs be 
where there are Sedgwicks, “Then Champagne and 
drinking of healths went round, the guests poured out 
upon the green, all the ladies with handkerchiefs tied 
over their heads. There we bade good-night, and 
parted off to our several homes. : 

When I feft the village the next morning two or 
three carriages full of young people were setting off, as 
attendants upon the bride and bridegroom, to Lebanon. 
After a few such short excursions in the neighbourhood, 
the young couple went home to begin their quiet college 
and domestic life. 

Before a year had elapsed, a year which to me seem- 
ed gone like a month, I was at Stockbridge again, and 
found the young wife’s family in great trouble. She 
was in a raging fever, consequent on her confinement, 
and great fears were entertained for her life. Her 
infant seemed to have but a small chance under the cir- 
cumstances, and there was a passing mention of her 
husband being ill. Every one spoke of him with a 
respect and affection which showed how worthy he was 
of this young creature’s love; and it was our feeling 
for him which made our prayers for her restoration so 
earnest as they were. The last I hcard of her before I 
left the country was that she was slowly and doubtfully 
recovering, but had not yet been removed from her 
father’s house. The next intelligence that I received 
after my return to England was of her husband’s death ; 
that he had died in a calm and satisfied state of mind; 
satisfied that if their reasonable hopes of domestic joy 
and usefulness had not been fulfilled, it was for wise and 
kind reasons; and that the strong hand which thus 
early divided them would uphold the gentle surviver. 
No one who beheld and blessed their union can help 
beseeching and trusting, since all other hope is over, 
that it may be even thus. 


HIGH ROAD TRAVELLING. 


‘<How far my pen has been fatigued like those of other 
travellers in this journey of it, the world must judge ; but 
the traces of it, which are now all set o’vibrating together 
this moment, tell me it is the most fruitful and Psy pe- 
riod of my life ; for, as 1 had made no convention with 
my man with the gun as to time—by seizing every handle, 
of what size or shape soever which chance held out to me 
in this journey—-l was always in company, and with great 
variety too.” —STERNE. 

Our first land travelling, in which we had to take our 
chance with the world in general, was across the state 
of New York. My account of what we saw may secm 
excessively minute in some of its details ; but this style 
of particularity is not adopted without reasons. While 
writing my journal, I always endeavored to bear in 
mind the rapidity with which civilization advances in. 
America, and the desirableness of recording things pre- 
cisely in their present state, in order to have materials 
for comparison some few years hence, when travelling 
may probably be as unlike what it is now,as a journey 
from London to Liverpool by thé new railroad differs 
from the same enterprise as undertaken a century and 
a half ago. 

To avoid some of the fatigues and liabilities of com- 
mon travelling, certain of our shipmates and their friends 
und.ourselves had made up a party to traverse the state 
of New York in an “exclusive extra ;” a stage hired, 
with the driver, for our own use, to proceed at our own 
time. Our fellow travellers were a German and a 
Dutch gentleman, and the Prussian physician and young 
South Carolinian whom I have mentioned in the list of 


On our way from Stockbridge to Albany we saw a 
few objects characteristic of the country. While the 
horses were baiting we wandered into a graveyard, where 
the names on the tombstones were enough to inform any 
observer what country of the world hewas in. One in- 
scription was laudatory of Nelson and Nabby Bullis: 
another of Amasa and Polly Fielding. Hiram and 
Keziah were there too. ‘The signs in the American 
strects are ae ludicrous for their confusion of Greck, 
Roman, and Hebrew names, as those of Irish towns are 
for the arbitrary divisions of words, One, sees Rudol- 
phus figuring beside Eliakim, and Aristides beside 
Zerug. I pitied an acquaintance of mine for being 
named Peleg, till I found he had baptised his two boys 
Peleg and Seth. On a table in a little wayside inn I 
found Fox’s Martyr's; and against the wall hung a 
framed Sampler, with the following lines worked upon 
it:— 

*‘Jesus permit thine awful name to stand, 

As the first offering of an infant’s hand : 

And as her fingers o’er the canvass move, 

Oh fill her thoughtful bosom with thy love, 

With thy dear children let her bear a part, 

And write thy name thyself upon her heart.” 


In these small inns the disagreeable practice of rock- 
ing in the chair is seen in its excess, In the inn par- 
lour are three or four rocking-chairs, in which sit la- 
dies who are vibrating in different directions, and at va- 
rious velocities, so as to try the head of a stranger almost 
as severely as the tobacco-chewer his stomach. How 
this lazy and ungraceful indulgence ever became gen- 
eral, I cannot imagine ; but’the nation seems so wed- 
ded to it, that I see little chance of its being forsaken. 
When American ladies come to live in Europe, they 
sometimes send home for a rocking chair. A com- 
mon wedding present is a rocking-chair. A belov- 
ed pastor has every room in his house furnished with 
a rocking-chair by his grateful and devoted people. it 
is well that the gentlemen can be satisfied to sit still, or 
the werld might be treated with the spectacle of the 
sublime American Senate in a new position; its fifty- 
two senators see-sawing in full deliberation, like the 
wise birds of a rookery in a breeze. If such a thing 
should ever happen, it will be time for them to leave off 
laughing at the Shaker worship. ; 

As we approache| Greenbush, which lies opposite 
Albany, ou the east bank of the Hudson, we met rid- 
ing horses, exercised by grooms, and more than one 
handsome carriage; tokens that w* were approaching 


from the river side, with its brown stone courthouse 
and white marble capitol, is fine; but it wants the re- 
lief of more trees within itself, or of a rural background. 
How changed is this bustling city, thronged with cost- 
ly buildings, from the Albany of the early days of Mrs. 
Grant of Laggan, when the children used to run up 
and down the green slope which is now State street, 
imposing from its width and the massiveness of the 
houses sven behind its rows of trees! A tunnel is 
about to be made under the Hudson at Albany ; mean- 
time we erossed, as everybody docs, by a horse ferry- 
boat ; a device so cruel as well as clumsy, that the soon. 
er it is superseded the better. I was told that the 
strongest horses, however kept wp with corn, rarely 


survive a year of this wark. 


5 


eur shipmates. We were to moet at the Congress Hall | 
hotel in Albany on the 6th of Octobor. 


some centre of luxury. The view of Albany rising | 


We observed that, even in this city, the physicians 
have not always their names engraved on brass door- 
plates. On the most conspicuous part of their houses, 
perhaps on the angle of a corner house, is nailed some 
glazed substance like floorcloth, with “Dr. Such-an-one” 
painted upon it. At Washington I remember seeing 
“ Macistrate” thus affixed toa mere shed. 
As we surmounted the hill leading to our hotel, we 
saw our two shipmates, dancing down the steps to wel- 
come us. There certainly is a feeling among shipmates, 
which does not grow out of any other relation. They are 
thrown first into such’ absolute dependence on one an- 
other, for better for worse, and are afterward so sud- 
denly and widely separated, that if they do chance to 
meet again, they renew their intimacy with a fervour 
which does not belong toa friendship otherwise orig- 
inated. The glee of our whole party this evening is al. 
most ridiculous to look back upon, Everything served 
to make a laugh, and we were almost intoxicated with 
the prospect of what we were going to see and do to- 
gether. We “had separated only a fortnight. ago, but 
we had as much to talk over as if, we had been travel- 
ling apart for six months. The Prussian had to tell his 
adventures, we our impressions, and the Southerner 
his comparisons of his own country with Europe. 
Then we had toarrange the division of labour by which 
the gentlemen were to lighten the cares of travelling — 
Dr. J., the Prussian, was on all occasions to select 
apartments for us; Mr.S., the Dutchman, to undertake 
the eating department; Mr. H., the American was pay- 
master : and Mr. O., the German, took charge of the 
luggage. It was proposed that badges should be worn 
to designate their offices Mr.S. was to be adorned 
with a corncob, Mr.H_ stuck a bankbill in front of 
his hat ; and, next morning, when Mr. O. was looking 
another way, the young men locked a small padlock 
upon his button-hole, which he was compelled to carry 
there for a day or two, till his companions vouchsafed 
to release him from his badge. 
The hotel was well furnished and conducted. I 
pointed out, with some complacency, what a handsome 
piano we had in our drawing-room ; but when, in the 
dark hour, I opened it in order to play, I found it 
empty of keys! a disappointment, however, which I 
have met with in England. 
Mr. Van Buren and his son happened to be in Alba- 
ny, and called on me this afternoon. There is nothing 
remarkable in the appearanee of this gentleman, whom 
I afterward saw frequently at Washington. He is small 
in person with light hair and blue eyes. I was often 
asked whether I did not think his manners gentleman- 
ly. There is much friendliness in his manners, for he 
is a kind-hearted man; he is also rich in information, 
and lets it come out on subjects in which he cann 
contrive to see any danger in speaking. But his man- 
ners want the frankness and confidence which are es- 
sential to good breeding. He questions closely, without 
giving anything in return, Moreover, he flatters to a 
degree which so cautious a man should long ago have 
found out to be disagreeable; and his flattery is not 
merely praise of the person he is speaking to, but a 
worse kind still; a skepticism and ridicule of objects 
and persons supposed to be distasteful to the one he is 
conversing with. I fully believe that he is an amiable 
and indulgent domestic man, and a reasonable political 
master; a good scholar, and a shrewd man of business ; 
but he has the m which marks the lower order 
of politicians. “His public career exhibits no one exer- 
cise of that faith immen and preference of principle to 
petty exyedienc}y which a statesman shows himself 
to be great. : 
Tho consequence is, that, with all his iti 
no great deed has ever been put to his account, and his 
shrewdness has been at fault in some of the most trying 
crises of his career. The man who so little trusts 
others, and so intensely regards self as to make it the 
study of his life not to commit himself, is liable to a 
more than ordinary danger of judging wrong when 
compelled, by the pressure of ci:cumstances, to act a 
decided part. It has already been so with Mr. Van 
Buren more than once ; and now that he is placed ina 
position where he must sometimes visibly lead, and can- 
not always appear to follow, it will be seen whether a 
due reverence of men and a forgetfulness of self would 
not have furnished him with more practical wisdom 
than all his “sounding on his dim and perilous way.” 
Mr. Calhoun is, 1 believe, Mr. Van Buren’s evil genius. 
Mr. Calhoun was understood to be in expectation of 
succeeding to the presidential chair when Mr. Van Bu- 
ren was appointed minister to Great Britain. This 
appointment of President Jackson’s did not receive 
the necessary sanction from the Senate, ard the new 
minister was recalled on the first possible day, Mr. 
Calhoun being very active in bringing him back. Mr. 
Calhoun was not aware that he was recalling one who 
was to prove a successful rival. Mr Calhoun has not 
been president; Mr. Van Buren is so; but the success- 
ful rival has a mortal dread of the great nullifier ; a 
dread so obvious, and causing such a prostration of all 
principle and all dignity, as to oblige observers to con- 
clude that there is more in the matter than they see ; 
that it will come out some day why the disappointed 
aspirant is still to be propitiated, when he seems to be 
deprived of power to do mischief. In “Society in 
Ameriea” I have given an account of the nullification 
struggle, and of the irritation, the mysterious discon- 
tent which it has left behind.* 
Perhaps Mr. Van Buren may entertain the opinion 
which many hold, that that business is not over yet, 
and that the slavery question is made a pretext by the 
nullifiers of the South for .a line of action to which 
they are impelled by the disappointed personal ambi. 
tion of one or two, and the wounded pride of the many, 
who cannot endure the contrast between the increase of 
the. free''states of the North ard the deterioration of 
the slave states of the South. However this may be, to 
propitiate Mr. Calhoun seems to have been Mr. Van 
Buren’s great object for a long time past; an object 
probably hopeless in itself, and in the pursuit of which 
he is likely to lose the confidence of the North far 
faster than he could, at best, disarm the enmity of the 
South, 
' In the spring of 1836,when Mr. Van Buren was 
| still vice-president, and the presidential election was 
‘drawing near, Mr. Culhoun brought forward in the 

Senate his bill (common!y celled the Gag Bill) to vio- 
‘late the postoffice function, by authorizing the postmas- 
| ters to investigate the contents of the mails, and to keep 
_ back all papers whatsoevor relating to the subject of 

slavery. The bill was, by convent, read the first and 

second times without debate; ar the Senate Was to be 
‘divided on the questicn whether it should go to a third 
‘reading. ‘The votes were equal, 18 to 18, ‘*Where's 

the vice-presideat?” shouted Mr. Calhonn’s mighty 
‘voice. The vice-president was behind a pillir, talking, 
He was compelled to give the casting vote, to comuut 
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himself for once; a cruel necessity to.a man of his 
‘caution. He voted for the third reading, and there was. 
a bitter cry on the instant,“The Northern. States are 
“sold.” The bill was thrown out on the division of the’ 
third reading, and the vice-president lost by his vote the | 
good will of the whole body of abolitionists, who had till 


ti-slavery candidate. As it was, most of the abolitionists: 
did not vote at all, for want of a good candidate, and Mr. 
Van Buren’s majority was.so reduced as to justify a be- - 
lief, that if the people had had another year to consider 
his conduct in, or if another democratic candidate . 
could have been put forward, he would have been em: 
phatically rejected. Having once committed himself, 
he has gone further still in propitiation of Mr. Calhoun. » 
On the day of his, presidential installation he declared 
that under no cireymstances would he give his assent : 
to any bill for the abolition ofslavery: in the District of : 
Columbia. This declaration does not arise out of a be~ 
lief that Congress has not power to abolish slavery in 
the District ; for he did, not long before, when hard: 
pressed, declare that he believed Congress to possess 
that power. He has therefore hazarded the extraordi- © 
nary declaration that he will not, under any circum- 
stances, assent to what may become the will of the 
people constitutionally imbodied. -This is a bold inti- 
mation for anon-committal man” to make. Itremains 
to be seen whether Mr. Calhoun, if really dangerous, « 
can be kept quiet by such fawning as this; and whe-. 
ther the will of the people may not be rather stimulat- 
ed than restrained by this sacrifice of them to: the » 
South, so as either to compel the president to retract~ 
his declaration before his four years are out,: or to: 
prevent his re election, 

How strange it is to recall one’s first impressions of 
public men in the midst of one’s: matured opinions of 
them! [low freshly I remember the chat about West: 
Point and Stockbridge acquaintances that Thad that: 
afternoon at Albany, with the conspicuous man abeut: 
whom I was then ignorant and indifferent, and whom I 
have since seen committed to the lowest political prin- 
ciples and practices, while elected as professing some of 
the highest! It only remains to be said, that if Mr. Van © 
Buren feels himself aggrieved by the interpretation 
which is commonly put upon the facts of his political 
life, he has no one to blame but himself; for such mis- 
interpretation (if it exists) is owing to his singular re- 
serve; a reserve which all men agree in considering in- 
compatible with the simple honesty and cheerful ad-- 
mission of responsibility which democratic republicans 
have a right to require of their rulers. 

Before breakfast the next morning we walked down 
to the Padroon’s house, known by reputation, with the 
history of the estate, to everybody. We just caught a 
sight of the shrubbery, and took leave to pass through. 
the court-yard, and hastened back to breakfast, imme-- 
diately after which we proceeded by railroad to Sche- 
nectady. There we at once stepped into a canalboat for 
Utica. I would never advise ladies to travel by canal, 
unless the boats are quite new. and clean; or, at least, far 
better kept than any that I saw or heard of on this canal. 
On fine days it is pleasant enough sitting outside (ex- 
cept for having to duck under the bridges every quarter 
of an hour, under penalty of having his hez4 crushed to 
atoms,) and in dark evenings the apprcac': of the boat- 
lights on the water is a pretty sight; Lut the horrors of 
night and of wet days inore than compensate for all 
the advantages these vehicles can boast. The heat and 
noise, the known vicinity of a compréssed crowd, lying 
packed like herrings in a barrel, the bumping against 
the sides of the locks, and the hissing of water therein 
like an inundation, startling one from sleep; these things 


annoyance in the presence of ‘sixteen Presbyterian 
clergymen, some of the most unprepossessing of their 
class. If there be a duty more obvious than another on 
board a canalboat, it is to walk on the bank occasional- 
ly in fair weather, or, at least, to remain outside, in or- 
der to air the cabin (close enough at bes,) and get rid of 
the scents of the table before the unha ppy passengers 
are shut up to sleep there. These sixeen gentlemen, 
on their way to aConvention at Utica could not wait 
till they got there to begin their devotional observances, 
but obtruded them upon the passengers in a most un- 
justifiable manner, They were not satisfied with say- 
ing an almost interminable grace before and afler each 
meal, but shut up the cabin for prayers before dinner ; 
for missionary conversation in the afternoon, and for 
scripture reading and prayers quite late into the night, 
keeping tired travellers from their rest, and every one 
from his fair allowance of fresh air. 

The passengers were all invited to listen to and to 
question a missionary from China who was of the party. 
The gentleman did not seem to have profited much by 
his travels, however; for he declared himself unable to 
answer some very simple inquiries. “Is the religion 
of the Christian missionaries tclerated by the Chinese 
government?” “I am not prepared to answer that 
question.” “Are the Chinese cannibals?” 
prepared to answer that question.” One requested that 
any brother would offer a suggestion as to how govern. 
ment might be awakened to the sinfulness of permitting 
Sunday mails; during the continuance of which prac- 
tice there was no hope of the Sabbath being duly sanc- 
tified. Noone was ready with a suggestion, but one 
offered a story, which every head was bent to hear. 
The story was of two sheep-drovers, one of whom fear- 
ed God, and the other did not. The profane drover set 
out with his sheep fir a particular destination two hours | 
earlier than the other, and did not rest'on Sunday. like 
his pious comrade. What was the catastrophe? “The 
Godiearing drover, though he had stood stil all Sunday, 
arrived at his destination two hours earlier than the 
other. “Ah!" “ Ah!” resounded through the cabin ia 
all conceivable tones of conviction, no ore asking pat- 
ticulars of what had happened on the road; of how and 
where the profane drover had been de’ayed * +‘Tempe- 
rance, was of course, a great topic with these ditines, 
and they fuirly provoked ridicule upon it. One passen- 
ger told me they were so strict that they would not 
drins weter out of the Brandywine river; and another 
remarked thet they partook with much relish of the 
strong wine-souce served with eur puddings, 

In addition to other discomforts, we passed the fine 
scenery of Little Falls in the night. I was hot aware 
what we had missed til! I traversed the Mohawk valley 
hy a better conveyance nearly two years afterward, [ 
have described this valley in my other work om Ameriea,t 
and must therefure restrain my pon from divelling on its 
beauties here. 

‘The appearance of the berths in the ladies’ cabin was 
so repulsive, thut we were scriously contemplating 
ting cut all night, when it began to rain so as to leave 
us no choice. I wes out eusiy in the misty morning 


* With due deference we do nit believe this story. Ep. Laz. 
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then supported him as the democratic and supposed 


are very disagrecable. We suffered under an additional — 
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BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


‘however, and was ‘presently joined by the rest of my 


party, eagerly for signe of Utica, being 


By eight o'clock we were atthe wharf, We thought 
Utica the most extempore place we had yet seen, The 
right-up shops, the daubed houses, the streets running 
into the woods, all seemed to betoken that the place 
had sprang up out of some sudden meed. How much 
more ancient and «respectable did it seem after my re- 
turn fromthe West, where I had seem towns so much 
newer still! We were civilly received and accom- 
modated at Bagg’s hotel, where we kmew how to value 
cold water, spacious rooms, and retirement, after the 
annoyances ot the boat. 

. Our was fortunate -in securing a neat, 
clean stage totake us to Trenton Falls (14 miles), where 
‘we promised each other to spend the whole day, on con- 
dition of being off by five the next morning, in order to 
accomplish the distance to Syracuse im the course of the 
day. The reason {for our economy of time was not 
merely that it was late in'the seasom, and every day 
which kept us from the Falls of Niagara, therefore, of 
_ consequence, but that our German friend, Mr. 0,, was 


obliged to be back in New York by a certain day. 


We all considered a little extra haste and fatigue a small 
tax to pay for the privilege of his companionship. 

We clapped our hands at the sight of the “ Rural Re- 
treat,” the comfortable, hospitable Louse of entertain- 
ment at Trenton, standing in its garden on the edge of 
the forest,so unlike hotels on the hig-h road, 

As‘no other company was there, we could choose our 
own hours. We ordered alate dinmer, and proceeded 
to'the Falls. We had only to follow a path in the pine 

- forest for'a few. paces, and we were at the edge of the 
ravine which encloses the cascades. 

It isa pity that the Indian nanae is not retained. 
Trenton Falls are called Cayoharic by the Indians. They 
are occasioned’ by the descent of West Canada Creek 
through a ravine, where it makes a succession of leaps 
from platforms of rock, six of these falls being pretty easily 
accessible by travellers. Much has been said of the dan- 
ger of the enterprise of ascending the ravine; but 1 saw 
no peril toxpersons who are neither rash nor nervous. 
Thetwo accidents which have happened have, believe, 
been owing, the one to extreme raslaness, and the other 
to sudden terror. 

From the edge of the ravine the black water, speck- 
led with white foam, is seen rushing’ below with a swift- 
ness ‘hich already half turns the head of the stranger. 
We descended five flights of wooden steps fixed against 
the steep face ot the rock, and at the bottom found our- 
selves at the brink of the torrent. I never was in so 
dark and chill a place in the open air ; yet the sun was 
shining on the opposite face of the rock, lighting the 
one scarlet maple which stood out from among the 
black cedars and dark greenelms. We selected our 


. footing with a care which we were quite ready to ridi- 


cule when we came back; and were not above grasping 
: the chain which is riveted into the rock where the shelf 
which forms the pathway is narrowest, and where the 
angles are sharpest. The hollow is here so filled with 
the voice of many waters, that no other can be heard ; 
and after many irreverent shouts lad been attempted, 
we gave up all attempts to converse till we reached a 
quieter place. Being impatient to see the first fall, I 
went on before the rest, and having climbed the flight 
of wooden steps, so wetted with the spray of the fall as 
to be as slippery as ice, I stood on the platform under a 
covert of rock foaming with the thunder of the waters, 
andsaw my companions, one by ome, turn the angle 
of the path, and pause in front of the sheet of liquid 


-* amber sprinkled with snow. The path on which they 


stood seemed too narrow for humam foot; and when, 
discerning me, they waved their hamds, I trembled lest, 


’ disregarding their footing, they should be swept away 


by the furious torrent. When we found our heads turn- 
ing with the rush of the dark waters, we amused our- 
selves with admiring the little wells im the rock, and the 
drip from the roots of a cedar projecting from the toy» 
of the ravine, a mever-fuiling, glittering shower. Be- 


_ tween the fifth and sixth fall there is a long tranquil 


reach of water ; and here we lingered to rest our be- 
wildered senses before entering upon the confusion of 
rocks through which the sixth forces its way. We 
seesawed upon a fallen trunk,sent atatumn leaves whirl- 
ing down the stream, and watched the endless dance of 
the balls of foarm which had found their way into the 
’ tiny creeks and bays opposite, and could not get out 
a 
Oe butterflies seemed quite at home in this ravine. 
They flit through the very spray of the falls, It seemed 
wonderful that an insect could retain its frail life in the 
midst of such an uproar. When the sun, in its course, 
suddenly shone full into the glen through a chasm in 
its rocky wall, how the cascade was instantly dressed 
in glory! crowned with a rainbow, and invested with all 
radiant huest How the poor banished Indians nust 
mourn when the lights of their Ccayoharic visit their 
sénsesagain in the dreams of memory or of sleep! The 
recollection of these poor exiles was am ever-present sad- 
dening thought in the midst of all the most beautiful 
scenes of the New World. 

When we had surmounted the sixth fall, we saw in 
deed that we could go no farther. A round projection 
of rock, without trace of anything that I could call a 
foothold, barred us out from the privacy of the upper 
ravine, The falls there are said to be as beautiful as 
any that we saw, and it is to be hoped that, by blasting 
a pathway or by some other means, they also may be 
laid open to the affections of happy visiters, 


They have been seen and reported of. A friend of 


mine has told me, since I was there, how Bryant the 
poet and himself behaved like two thoughtless boys in 
this place. Clambering about by themselves one sum- 
mer day, when their wives had gone back to the house 
they were irresistibly tempted to pass the barrier, and 
see what lay beyond. They got round the rock, I can- 
not conceive how, by inequalities im its surface, They 
met with so many difficulties and so much beauty higher 
up, that they forgot all about time, till they found them- 
selves in utter darkness, ‘hey hastencd to grope their 
way homeward through the forest, and were startled, 


~ afer a while, by shouts and moving lights, Till that 


+ moment they never recollected how alarmed their wives 
mistbe, Jt was past ten o'clock, amd the poor ladies 
had been in a state of uneasiness half the evening, and 
of mortal terror for the last two hours, They had got 
people from the neighbourhood to go out with torches, 
little expecting to sce their husbamds come walking: 
hoine on their own fect,and with nothing the matter 
with them but hunger and shame. I hope the ladies 
were exceedingly angry when their panic was yer, 

The forest at the top of theravime wasa study to me, 
who had yet seen but iittle forest, Moss coshionedallihe 
roots of the trees; hibicus overspread the ground ; 
among the pine stems there was a tangle of unknowm 
shrubs; and a brilliant bird, scar’et except its black 
wings, hovered about asifithad fear ofus. Icou'd 


learn nothing more about it than that the people call it the 
red robin, Before we returned the moon hung likea gem 
over the darkness of the ravine, I spent another happy 
day among these falls some months after, and was yet 
more impressed with their singularity and beauty. 
‘When we had exchanged our wet clothes, an excel- 
lent dinner was served, and our host himself waited 
wpon us, sitting dowm by the window when nothing was 
wanted, 

We soon retired to our rooms, being in need of rest 
after the discomforts of the canal-boat and the fatigues of 
the day; but it was mot too late for the neighbours to 
offer their hospitable welcomes, Jyst after I was 
undressed, the cards of visiters were brought-me, witha 
friendly message; but it was too late to do more than 
send a message in return. 

We left the place ata little after five in the morning, 
in a dismal rain. -While breakfasting at Utica, we 
engaged an “ exclusive extra” to carry us to Buffalo for 
eighty dollars, the precise route being agreed upon, and 
the choice of times and seasons toremain with us, On 
going out to our carriage we found the steps of the hotel 
occupied by anumber of persons, some from Boston, who 
offered me weleome to the country,and any information 
or assistance 1 might need. One gentleman put into my 
hand a letter of introduction to an influential friend of 
his at Cincinnati, as it was understood that I was going 
there. So ftom this strange place, where I had not spent 
above two hours, we drove off amid a variety of friendly 


greetings. 

This day I first saw a loghouse, and first felt myself 
admitted into the sanctuary of the forest. These things 
mnade the day full of interest t» me, though the rain 
scarcely ceased from morning till night. Welbsettled 
farms were numerous along the road, but in the intervals 
were miles of forests ; dark thronging trees with their soft 
gay summits, ‘Till now the autumn woods had appeared 
at a distance too red and rusty ; these, when looked into, 
were the melting ofall harmonious colours. As for the 
forms, some were drooping, some towering, their tall 
bare stems wreathed withcrimson creepers. Thecleared 
hollows and slopes, with the forest ever advancing or 
receding, are as fine to the imagination as any natural 
language can be. I looked for an Indian or two standing 
on the forest verge, within a shade as dusky as himself; 
but for this I had to wait another day. 

Just after dark we arrived at Syracuse, in time for 
the common supper. 1 was surprised at the size and, 
style ofthe hotel. Land and building material being 
eheap, and there being no window-tax, there is little in- 
ducement to ecomnomnize space in the American houses, 
and the new hotels have the ambitious air which is given 
by spaciousness, ‘The deficiency lies in furniture, and 
yet more in attendance ; but J really think, that if trav- 
eliers would trouble themselves to Mgarn a little of the 
ways of the house, so as not to run into opposition to 
other people’s convenience; much more comfort may be 
enjoyed in these places than unaccommodating tourists 
will believe Our chambers were quite sufficiently fur- 
nished here; and I never in any place found difficulty 
in obtaining as large a supply of Water as I wished by 
simply asking for it in good time.’,I observed that the 
hotel parlours in various parts of the i were pa- 


pered with the old-fashioned papers, I believe French, 
which representa of @£a hunting-party, 
a_ fleet, or saeh diversified 
such a hunting-party, the ladies riding-habits, 
as I remember the landlord of t t Bray, near 
Dublin, to have been proud of in his best parlour. At 
Schencetady, the bay of oles, fishing-boats 
on the water and groups of lazzardma_ on the shgre, 
adorned our parlour walls. It seems ito be an irresis- 
tible temptation to idle visiters, English, Irish and 
American, to put speeches into the mouths of the 
painted personages ; and such hangings are usually secn 
deformed with scribblings. The effect is odd, in wild 
places, ofsceing American witticisms put into the mouths 
of Neapolitan fisherman, ancient English ladies of quality, 
or of tritons and dryads. 

There is taste quite as bad as this in a matter of 
far more importance, the naming of places. Syracuse 
in the State of New-York! 1 often wonder whether 
it is yet too late to revert to the Indian names, tu undo 
the mischief which has been done by boys fresh from 
their smattering of the classics, who have gone into the 
forest to hew out towns and villages, I heard many 
Americans say that the State of New York ought to be 
called Ontario, and the city Manhattan. But, so far 
from bringing back the nomenclature to a better state, 
we not only find Utica, Syracuse, Manlius, and Camillus, 
and the village of Geneva on Seneca Lake, with Ithaca 
at its other extremity, but the village of Chittenango 
actually baptized imto Sullivan ; and all this in the neigh- 
bourhood of the lakes Onondago, Cayuga, and Owasco, 
It is as bad as the English in Van Diemen’s Land, who, 
if I remember rightly, have got Palmyra, Richmond, and 
Jer cho all in a line. 

Some curious associations arise from a new nation 
using the language of the old. While speculating some- 
times on what the classical conceptions can be inthe 
minds of youths who hear every day, in the most sordid 
connexion, of Rome, Utica, Carthage, Athens, Palmyra, 
and Troy, it occurred tome that some of our commonest 
English writing must bear a different meaning to the 
Americans and to us, All that is written about corn- 
fields, tor instance, must call up pictures in their minds 
quite unlike amy that the poets intended to create. 
Waving corn” is mot the true description to them ; and 
one can scarcely bring one’s tongue to explain that it 
means “small grain.” Their poetical attachments are 
naturally and reasonably to their Indian corn, which is 
a beautiful plant, worthy of all love and celebration. But 
the consequence is, that we have not-their sympathy 
about our sheaves, our harvest wain, our gleaners ; for 
though they have wheat, their harvest, par excellence, is of 
cori-cobs, and their “small grain” bears about the same 
relation-to ‘poetry with them as turnips with us. Then, 
again, there is the month of May, about which we lose 
their sympathy. | Over a great proportion of the coun- 
try May isone of their worst months, damp, drizzly 
with intervals of biting winds, as little fit for the cli- 
mate ofa poem as our windy and dusty March, Many 
other such particulars might be mentioned, which it 
would be a new emnployiment to trace out. 

When I traversed New-York State at a subsequent 
period with another party of friends, we saw many In. 
dians before reaching Syracuse. It was at Oneida 
Castle, a village om the borders of the Oneida territory, 
which was once fortified after the Indian fashion, whence 
its formidable narme. We saw in such close neighbour- 
hood as tocause mnany strange reficctions, the Episco- 
palian church built tor the Indians of the vicinity, who 
are declared to be reclaimed from idolatry and their an- 
cient Council Grove, where they met to think their own 
thoughts and say their own sayings, ‘I’his grove is a 
fine ¢ u np of twexaty-seven butternut-trees. We pussed 
through the village on the day when the Indians had all 
come in to receive their annual government allowance 
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of seven dollarsa head. ‘Two men were drunk ; the rest 
looked sober enough. The squaws were neatly dressed 
in blue pantaloons edged with white, and had clean 
blankets over their shoulders. The babics looked fat 
and lively, One squaw had her infant lashed to a board 
at her back. When we stopped to water the horses we 
saw several boys with bows and arrows, and Dr. F. 
made them understand by signs that any one who 
could strike a quarter dollar which he would fix on a 
post should have it, He made 4 notch in the post of 
a shed, and placed ns coin, and forthwith the arrows 
flew like hail. One struck deep into a post, and we saw 
how easily fatal this weapon might be, An old Indian 
or two watched the sport, and assumed the superin- 
tendence. The coin fell, and Dr. F. was going te de. 
liver it to the claimant, when an old Indian came for- 
ward with “No, no.” He showed by signs that the 
coin had fallen, not from its being struck, but from the 
post having been shaken. ‘The quarter dollar was put up 
again, and soon after struck and bent in the middle by 
the arrow of a youth, who looked as happy with his 
prize as if he had regained a tract of his native wood. 
The party gave us some very bright looks as we drove 
away- 

eu hotel on this road I found a Sabbath-school his- 
tory of Lady Jane Grey, compiled obviously for the pur- 
pose of prejudicing the reader’s mind against the Catho- 
lics. Among other wise things in it there was an 
explanation that the heroine was called “ Lady” because 
she was rclated to the king ; and people are sometimes 
called so in England. A clear idea to give the Ameri- 
can youth of our English peerage! 

We left Syracuse at dawn; and this was the morn- 
ing when, finding ourselves too hungry to proceed to 
Skaneatles without food, we were treated to that abun- 
dant breakfast, so characteristially servea, which I have 
described in my other book.*. No one likes to break- 
fast twice over in description any more than in reality ; 
and I therefore say nothing about Elbridge here. ‘The 
greater part of this day, and some of the next, was spent 
at Auburn in viewing the prison, walking about the 
town, and driving down the shores of the petty Owasco 
Lake. 

The cultivation of the country now began to show 
the improvement which increases all the way to Buffalo. 
At the head of Cayuga Lake we travelled over the 
longest bridge Lever saw, even a mile and eight rods 
long. It is wooden, of course, laid upon piles, and more 
conspicuous for usefulness than beauty. The great or- 
namrent of this route is the village of Geneva, reared on 
a terrace which overhangs Seneca Lake. The Nor- 
therm States abound in beautiful villages; but I know 
none more captivating than this. A long row of hand- 
some white and red houses, each with its sloping garden, 
fronts the lake; and behind the dwellings the road is 
bordered with locust-trees, which seem to embower the 
place. The gardeus are more carefully cultivated than 
is at all common in America, and they well repay the 
trouble bestowed on them. ‘There is a college stamding 
on high ground above the lake, to which a natural lawn 
steeply descends from the open space in front of the 
building. Holstein, aidecamp to Bolivar, was professor 
of modern languages in this college when I was first at 
Geneva. Before my second visit he had removed to 
Albany. To crown «the temptations @f Geneva us a 
place of residence, it has rather a choice society. It has 
beem charged with not being healthy, but I believe this 
is Ibseems to be well and speedily supplied 
literature. saw a placard outside a bookseller’s 
store, “ Two Old Men’s ‘Tales, price 80 cents,” that is, 
four shillings, One of my last interests, before I left 
England, had been watching over the publication of this 
work ; and now here it was selling at four shillings, in 
the back of the State of New-York! I remarked two 
things more about this village; that all the women | 
saw were pretty, and that a profusion of azalea grew 
wild in the neighbourhood. 

The road to Canandaigna ascends for a considerable 
distance afler leaving Geneva, and the last view of the 
place from above was €xquisite, imbosomed as it Jay in 
the autumn.woods, and with its blue lake stretched be- 
hind it in the sunny atmosphere. One element in the 
exhilaration of such scenes in America 1s the universal 
presence of compet The boys who gather about 
the stage do not to beg, or even to sell, but to 
amuse themed ale eating their bread ard meat, or 
on their way to the field. .The young women all well 
dressed, the men alk at work or amusement, the farms 
all held in fee-simple, the stores all inadequate to their 
custom ; these things are indescribably cheering to be- 
hold, and a never-failing source of pleasure to the tra- 
veller from Europe. It may be a questionable comfort, 
but it is a comfort to think, “if these people are not 
happy, it is their own fault.” Whether their minds arc 
as easy as their fortunes, it may not be safe to affirm; 
but at Icast the sin and sorrow of social injustice in re- 
gard to the first necessities of life are absent. 

The moon was gleaming over Canandaigua Lake 
when we came in sight of it,and a golden planet drop- 
ped beneath the horizen when we took the turn towards 
the village. We fouad that Blossom’s hotel did not 
answer to the favourable description which had been 
given us of it. This had been a training day, and the 
house was so noisy with drunken soldiers, that, when 
we had attained the drawing-room, we locked ourselves 
in till the house should be cleared, which happened as 
early as nine o'clock ; but we still found the inm less 
comfortable than most upon the road, 

The pretty village ot Canandaigua is noted for its 
good society, It would have given me pleasure to have 
been able to accept the kind invitation of some of its 
inhabitants to prolong my stay now, or to revisit it the 
next year; but we had promised Mr.O, to cause no de. 
lay .in getting to Niagara; and we engaged, in return 
for his agreeing to stop this day, to travel all night; 
and I never was able to allot any future time to this 
place. We saw as much of it, however, as we could in 
one day. 

There are many families of Scotch extraction at 
Canandaigua, and to this the village owes its su»eriority 
in gurdenstoalmost any place in the country. We 
spent the greater part of the ‘day with a gentleman 
who was born in Scotland, but had settled at Canan- 
daigua thirtyfour years before, when the place was al. 
most a desert. He now sees himself surrounced by 
handsome dwellings, trim gardens, and a higbly-culti- 
vated society, able to command resources of booss and 
other intelluctu.l] luxurics to almost any extent, from 
the directness and ease of communication with New- 
York. He had just taken possession of a splendid new 
dwelling, end had presented his old one to the Episco. 
palian church fcr a parsonage. He showed me from 
the top of the house, where his dwelling had stood, 
where it stood now, and how it had been moved entire 
in a dayandahalf. I think the distance could not 
have been much under a mile, 
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Our friends insisted on entertaining the whole of 
large party, and invited some agreeable guests jn 
tion, so that we spent a very profitable as well a5, 
sant afternoon. We walked over the grounds, en}, 
the view of the lake from the house-top, and picked 
a good deal of information about the place and ji 
bourhood, which might seem to the inhabitants sj», 
worthy of the name of knowledge, but which ig jn, 
mable to the stranger as opening new departmeny 
inquiry, and explaining much which he did undery 
before. 

The stage was ordered for nine, and we retumiej 
Blossom’s for an hour’s rest before setting out on 
rough night’s journey. 

We reached Batavia to breakfast, and soon , 
found ourselves on the first‘ piece of corduroy aq 
had encountered: in the country. I mention this 
cause corduroy roads appear to have made a 
pression on the imaginations of the English, who simee 
to suppose that American roads are all Corduroy, 
can assure them that there is a large variety in \p 
can rouds, There are the excellent limestone y 
which stretch out in three directions from Nash 
Tennessee, and some like them in Kentucky, on y 
the tourist might sketch almost without difficulty 
travelling at a rapid rate. There is quite another 
of limestone road in Virginia, in traversing which 
stage is dragged up fiom shelf to shelf, some of 
shelves sloping so as to throw the passengers on 
another, on either side alternately. ‘Then there are 
rich mud roads of Ohio, through whose deep red slo 


the stage goes slowly sousing after rain, and gently fi ist alo 
setting when the rut on the one or the other side pragmngnents 
to be of a greater depth than was anticipated. ym wit 


there are the sandy roads of the pine-barrens, of Miod m¢ 


agreeable consistency after rain, but very heavy in mde dese 
weather, Then there is the ridge road, running pgmmeme lay 
lel with a part of Lake Ontario, and supposed to be (iis A 
edge of what was once its basin. The level terrace mda solite 
provided by Nature offered the foundation of an admgame vibrate 
ble road, one of the best in the states. Lastly, thergmat! was 
the corduroy road, happily of rare occurrence, whergmm! was 


the driver is merciful to his passengers, he drives th 
so as to give them the association of being un the 
to a funeral, their involuntary sobs on each jolt help 
the resemblunce ; or, if he be in a hurry, he sh 
them like pills in a pill-box. But the American dri 
are a class of men marked by that merciful ten 
which naturally accompanies genius. They are 1 
who command admiration equally by their perfec 
in their art, their fertility of resource, and their patie 
with their passengers, 1 was never upset in a s 
but once during all my travels; and the worse 
roads were, the more I was amused at the variety 
devices by which we got on, through difficulties w: 
appeared insurmountable, and the more I was edified 
the gentleness with which our drivers treated fem 
fears and fretfulness. 

By this time a solitary Indian might be frequen 


seen standing on a heap of stones by the roadsidegm the Ind 
sleeping under a fence. There is something whichimeladies | 
vets the eye of the stranger in the grave gaze, the latching \ 
hair, the blanket-wrapped form of the savage, asqmiculty, | 
stands motionless. We were generally to be seen lqjtaway, 
ing out of every opening in the stage as long as th@er cour: 
gure remained in sight. ore nig] 

Wo issued from the corduroy upon one and t 
which we could easily have performed twelve milesffee the 1 
hour. Houses with porches of lonic pillars begagg The la 
be scattered by the roadside. We were obviously fpsired; ¢ 


proaching Buffalo. Scon the lake was visible, and tir. W., 


we entered the long main street, and stopped at the (Re was ¢ 
trance of the Eagle hotel. tthe 1 
hve an id 
re then 
FORT ERIE. peat 
» “That night a child might understand o 

The de’i) had business on his hand.” re. 
B ie them 
On consulting a good map, a fittle promontory ngg™ Perse 
be seen jutting out into Lake Erie on the Canada shqp™ Fever 
nearly opposite to Black Rock. Perhaps it may hourly 
marked Fort Erie, for there Fort Erie stood. worn 
A lady of Buffalo, who happens to be a good wallggtsi an 
proposed that she and I should indulge in a rambigge"® r 


Fort Erie one fine day towards the end of October. 
showed me that she was provided with stout bootar" lool 


case of our having to cross swampy ground ; and g™46" tl 
said she believed we might trust to getting some $F tha 
ofa dinner on the Canada side, and might therefore thy t 
unencumbered with provisions, whe 

We set out from Buffalo soon after breakfast, aps’ d 
made our way over a waste, through brush, over tec! that i 
along a natural terrace once planted with guns, dam — 


to the ferry at Black Ruck. On the way I saw on 
the less prepossessing abodes of settlers so frequeqg™® now 
described; its desolate appearance on the verge of 
wood; its untidy garden, and the cool, uncomf 

manners, and the lank hair, and pale, dingy couggprt’ sav 
nance of its mistress. I also heard, during our d Mrs. 


some things which make me that Buffalo pere 
undesirable a place of residence as any in the MyMges ' 
States. It is the rendezvous of all manner of perso he walks 
the passage through which fugitives pass fram (§Msted, 
States to Canada, from Canada to the States, and fgg to he 


Europe and the Eastern States into the wild W 
Runaway slaves come here, and their owners follow 
hopes of recapturing them, Indian traders, lands 
culators, and poor emigrants come here, and the 

debased Indians, the half-civilised, hang about the ¢ 
skirts. No influence that the mass of' respectable 
habitants can exert can neutralize the bad effects 4 
floating population like this; and the place is unava 
ably a very vicious one. A sufficient proof of this 
that ladies cannot walk beyond the streets without 
protection of a gentleman. Sone excellent English 
dies opened a schocl in Buffalo, and, not being aware 
the peculiarities of the place, {cliowed, with their pup 
the English practice of taking country walks. , 
persevered for some time, hoping to obtain countenal 
fur the wholesome practice; but were compelled, # 
a time, not only to give up walking, but to leave 
place. It will be understood that I do not give this 
any specimen of American towns. ‘The corruption 
Buffalo is owing chiefly to its frontier position, ¢ 
consequent liability to a vicious, transient population, 
After crossing the ferry at Black Rock we pu's 
our walk in a southwest direction, sometimes treadi 
a firm sand and sometimes a greensward was hel 
the fresh waters of the lake. Though we were wins 
British ground, we were entertained by an Amerig with a 


woman who lived on the lake shore close by the ‘ aber 
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ind Pickes . with the prosperous activity of the ite shore; 
tnd was the climax of absurdity, the prohibition of 
tants gua; traffic in butter and eggs! What a worthy sub- 
hich is j,4mof contention between two great nations, the one 
epartmen, sing the laws to provide Buffalo with butter and 
lid underss and the preventive force of the other exercised in 
ition! 

retumegfgdut hostess was sewing when we went in, amusing 

. out on i meanwhile with snatches of reading from “ Peter 
.” which lay open before her. She put away her 

nd soon to cook for us, conversing all the while, and by 
juroy tad pens sorry, I fancy, to have the amusement of a 
ntion thi 
“ey ne patter, honeycomb, and preserved plums and crab- 
ish, who s Immediately after, dinner 1 went out to the 
corduroy, t, my friend promising to follow. 
ety in Ang tie thickness of the remaining fragments of the 
mestone pgplsshows the fort to have been substantially built. It 
om Nashjibsbeld by the Americans to the last extremity in the 
cky, on w of 1814, and then blown up by a brave man to 
i y at its fallicg into the hands of the British. He 
+ another gpeined alone in the fort to do the deed ; andas I now 
ing which apeld the desolation of the solitude in which it stands, 
f, some ofmet as if I cowld enter into what his feelings must 
engers on pee teen on the last day of his life. At one’ moment 
. there are aim nd been dead silence; at the next the windows in 
ep red slo » were blown out by the explosion. 
ind gently jim lsat alone beside a pool in the middle of the fort. 
er side wamingnents of the building lay tumbled around, over- 
ipated, “a with tall grass, and bristling with shrubbery. 
arrens, offmeiod me was the grim forest, with the ruins of a 
r heavy in deserted house standing within its shadow. Be- 
cunning page we lay the waste of waters, with gulls dipping and 
osed to being +A single birch overhung the pool beside me, 
el terrace da solitary snipe, which seemed to have no fear of 
of an adie vibrated on the top of a bulrush. Ido not know 
astly, thegmmtl was cyer so oppressed with a sense of solitude; 
nce, where’ | was really glad soon to see my friend standing on 
e drives tim pianacle of the ruined wall, and beckoning me to 
ig on the up. 
“h jolt hel This afternoon she told me her wonderful story; a 
ry, he shiget of which, that part in which the public may be 
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dinner for us, and amused us with accounts of 
jutter and eggs are smuggled into Buffalo from 

: , these articles not being allowed to 
the custom-house, My eyes never rested on the 
ja shore without my feeling bow absurd it was 
that poor country should belong to us, its poverty 
Jess inactivity contrasting, so much to our dis: 


the only one left standing. "The whole town wasa 
mass of smoking ruins,in many places slaked with 
blood. Opposite the door lay the body of a woman 
who, in her despair, had drunk spirits, and then defied 
the savages, They tomahawked her in sight of the 
neighbours, and before her own door, and her body lay 
where it had fallen, for there were none to bury the 
dead, . Some of the inhabitants had barricaded them- 
selves in the jail, which proved, it was said, too damp 
+to burn; the rest who survived were dispersed in the 
woods. 

Before the fire was quite burned out the Indians were 
gone, and the inhabitants to creep back into the 
town, cold and half dead with hunger. The ladies kept 
up a large fire (carefully darkening the windows,) and 
cooked for the settlers till they were too weary tostand, 
‘and one ata time -lay down to sleep before the fire. 
Mrs. W. often, during those dreary days, used to fasten 
a blanket, Indian fashion, about her shoulders, and go 


company. She gave us tea, beefsteak, hot rolls | out into the wintry night to forage for food ; a strange 


ij to have an interest, I am going to relate. 
Atthe time of the war of 1812 Mrs. W. lived in 
mlo with her father, mother, brothers, and sisters, 
1814, just when the war was becoming terrific on 
frontier, her father and eldest brother were drowned 
essing the neighbouring ferry. Six months after 
is accident the danger of Buffalo was sv great that the 
wer children of the family were sent away into the 
try with their married sister, under the charge of 
it brother-in-law, who was to return with his wagon 
the mother and two daughters who were left behind, 
for the clothes of the family. For three weeks 
had been so strong an apprehension of a descent 
the Indians, the barbarous allies of the British, that 
ladies had snatched sleep with their clothes on, one 
ching while theothers lay down. It was with some 
Ity, and after many delays, that the wagon party 
away, and there were still doubts whether it was the 


re night, however, and it was hoped that they were 
and that the wagon would come for the remaining 
re the next morning. 
The ladies put out their lights early, as they were 
ired; and at eight two of the three lay down tosleep, 
W., then a girl of sixteen, being one. At nine 
e was called up by the beating of a drum, the signal 
the Indians were at hand. No description can 
he an idea of the loathing with which these savages 
ere then regarded ; the mingled horror, disgust, dread, 
dhatred. The Indians were insiduous, dangerous, 

i cruel beyond example, even in the history of savage 

These poor ladies had been brought up to 
them with a deadly hatred ; they were surrounded 
ith persons burning with the injuries inflicted by In- 

n revenge and barbarity; for weeks they had lived 

hourly dread of death by their hands; their strength 

worn, and their nerves shaken by the long sus- 
se; and now the hoarse drum woke them up with 
sthat the hour was come. A deadly sickness over- 
vad their hearts as they started from their beds. 

ity looked from their windows, but could see nothing 
tough the blank darkness. They listened, but they 
that if the streets had been quiet as death, the 
althy tread of the savages would have been inaudible. 
Mere was a bustle in the town. Was the fight begin- 
ing? No. It was dn express sent by the scouts to 

y that it was afalsealarm. The wornout ladies com- 

wed their spirits, and sank to sleop again. At four 

ley were once more awakened by the horrid drum, 
dnow there was a mustering in the streets which 
oked as if this were no false alarm, In the same mo- 
ent the sister who was watching what passed in the 
eet saw by torchlight the militia part asunder and fly ; 
d Mrs. W., who was looking through the back win- 
, perceived in the uncertain glimmor that a host of 
mges was leaping the garden-fence; leaping along 
ike walks to the house like so many kangaroos, but 
inted, and flourishing their tomahawks, She cried 
lot to her mother and sister, and they attempted to fly ; 
but there was no time. Before they could open the 
front door the back windows came crashing in, and the 
house was crowded with yelling savages, With their 
lomahawks they destroyed everything but the ladies, 
who put on the most submissive air possible. The 
‘tunks containing the clothing of the whole family stood 
ithe hall, ready to be carried away when the wagon 
should arrive. These were split to fragments by the 
bowhawk, ‘These wretches had actually met the wa- 
gon with the rest of the family, and turned it back; but 
the brother-in-law, watching his opportunity, whecled off 
fom the road when his savage guards were somehow 
tugaged, and escaped. 

The ladies were ecized, and, as Mrs. W. claimed 
protection, they were delivered into the charge of some 
muaws to be driven to the British camp, It was un- 
pleasant enough the being goaded on through such a 
scene by savage women, as insolent as the men were 
cruel; but the ladies soon saw that this was the best 
thing that could have happened to them; for the town 
was burning in various directions, and soon no alterna- 
live would be left between being in the British camp 
ind in the thick of the slaughter in the burning streets. 
The British officer did not wish to ‘have his hands full 
of helpless female prisoners. He sent them home again 
with a guard ofan ensign and a private, who had orders 
'o prevent their house being burned. The ensign had 
much to do to fulfil his orders, He stood in the door- 
Way, commanding, persuading, struggling, threatening ; 


employment for a young girl in the neighbourhood of a 
savage foe, She traced the hogs in the snow, and 
caught many fowls in the dark. On the third day, 
very early inthe morning, six Buffalo men were enjoy- 
ing a breakfast of her cooking, when the windows were 
again broken in, and the house once more full of savages. 
They had come back to burn and pillage all that was 
left.. The six men fled, and, by a natural impulse, the 
girl with them. At some distance from the house she 
looked behind her, and saw a savage leaping towards 
her with his, tomahawk already raised. She saw that 
the next instant it would be buried in her scull, She 
faced about, burst out a laughing, and held out both her 
hands to the savage. His countenance changed, first to 
perplexity ; but he swerved his weapon aside, laughed, 
and shook hands, but motioned her homeward. She 
was full of remorse for having left her mother and sis- 
ter. When she reached her door the house was so 
crowded that she could neither make her way in nér 
learn anything of their fate. Under the persuasion that 
they lay murdered within, she flew to some British dra- 

goons who were sitting on the ground at a considerable 
distance, watching the burning of the remainder of the 

town. They expressed their amazement that she should 
have made her way through the savages, and guarded 

her home, where they procured an entrance for her, so 

that she reached the arms of her patient and suffering 

mother and sister. That house was at length, the only 

one left standing; and when we returned Mrs. W. 

pointed it out to me. 

The settlers remained for some time in the woods, 

stealing into a midnight warming and supper at the 

lone abode of the widow and her daughters. The ladies 

had nothing left but this dwelling. ‘Their property had 

beén in houses which were burned, and their very clothes 

were gone, The settlers had, however, carried off their 

money with them safely into the woods, ‘They paid the 

ladies for their hospitality, and‘afterward for as much 

needlework as they could do; for every one was in want 

of clothes. By their industry these women raised 

themselves to independence, which the widow lived some 

tranquil years to enjoy. The daughter who told me 

the story is now the lady ofa judge. She never boasts 

of her bravery, and rarely refers to her adventures in 

the war; but preserves all her readiness and strength 

of mind, and in the silence of her own heart, or in the 

ear of a sympathizing fri, gratefully contrasts the 

perils of her youth with the milder discipline of her riper 

age. 


NIAGARA. . 
*¢ Look back ! 

Lo ! where it comes like an eternity, 

As if to sweep down ghee. 9 in its track, 

Charming the eye with d 

Byron. 

It is not my intention to describe what we saw at 
Niagara so much as to relate what we did. To offer 
an idea of Niagara by writing of hues and dimensions 
is much like representing the kingdom of Heaven by 
images of jasper and topazcs. 
I visited the falls twice; first in October, 1834, in 
company withthe party with whom we traversed the 
state of New-York, when we stayed nearly a week ; 
and again with Dr. and Mrs, F., and other friends, in 
June, 1836, when we remained betwcen two and three 
days. The first time we approached the falls from 
Buffalo, the next from Lewistown and Queenstown. 

I expected to be disappointed in the first sight ofthe 
falls, and did not relish the idea of being questioned on 
the first day as to my “impressions.” I therefore made 
a law, with the hearty agreement of the rest of the par- 
ty, that no one should ask an opinion of the spectacle 
for twenty-four hours. We stepped into the stage at 
Buffalo at half past eight in the morning on the 14th 
of October, At Black Rock we got out to cross the 
ferry. We looked at the green rushing waters we 
were crossing, and wondered whether they or we should 
be at the falls first. We had to wait some minutes for 
the stage on the Canada side, and a comely English 
woman invited us into her kitchen to warm ourselves. 
She was washing as well as cooking; and sucha log 
was blazing under her boilers as no fireplace in England 
would hold. It looked like the entire trunk of a pine 
somewhat shortened. I could not help often wishing 
that some of the shivering poor of London could have 
supplies of the fuel which lies rotting in the American 
woods. 

The road is extremely bad all the way from the ferry 
to the falls, and the bridges the rudest of the rude. The 
few farms looked decaying, and ill-clad children offered 
us autumn fruit for sale. We saw nothing to flatter 
our national complacency ; for truly the coritrast with, 
the other side of the river was mournful enough, It 


“Chippeway Battle Ground” that we saw the spray 
from the falls. I believe we might have seen it sooner 
if we had known where to look, ‘Is that it?” we all 
exclaimed. It appeared on the left hand-side, whereas 
we had been looking to the right; and instead of its 
being suspended in the air like a white clqud, as we had 
imagined, it curled vigorously up, like smoke from a 
cannon or from areplenished fire. The winding of the 
road presently brought this round to our righthand. It 
seemed very near; the river, tov, was «s smooth as oil, 
The beginning of the Welland canul was next pointed 
to me, but it was not a moment to care for canals. 
Then the little Round Islapd, covered with wood and 
surrounded by rapids, lay close at hand, in a recess of 
the Canada shore. Some of the rapids, of eight or ten 
feet descent, would be called falls elsewhere. They 
were glittering and foamy, with spaccs of green water 
between, I caught a glimpse of a section of the catar- 
act, but not any adequate view, before we were driven 
briskly up to the door of the hotel, We ran quickly 
from piazza to piazza till we reached the crown of the 


but he saved the house, which was, in two days, almost 


roof, where there is a space railed in for the advantage 
7 


was not till we had passed the inn with the sign of the |. 


of the gazer who desires to reach the highest point. 1 
think the emotion of this moment was never renewed 
or equalled. The morning had been cloudy, with a 
very few wandering gleams, It was now a little after 
noon; the sky was clearing, and at this moment the 
sun lighted_up the Horseshoe Fall. Iam not going to 
describe it. The most striking appearance was the 
slowness with which the shaded green waters rolled 
over the brink, This majestic oozing gives a true idea 
of the volume of the floods, but they no longer look 
like water. 

We wandered through the wood, along Table Rock, 


and to the ferry. We sat down opposite to the Ameri- 


can Falls, finding them the first day or two more level 
to our comprehension than the Great Horseshoe Catar- 
act; yet throughout, the beauty was far more impres- 
sive to me than the grandeur. One’s imagination may 
heap up almost any degree of grandeur; but the subtile 
colouring of this scene, varying with every breath of 
wind, refining upon the softness of driven snow, and 
dimming all the gems of the mine, is wholly inconceiv- 
able. The woods on Goat Island were in their gau- 
diest autumn dress; yet, on looking up to them from 
the fall, they seemed one dust colour. This will not be 
believed, but it is true, 

The little detached fall on the American side piqued 
my interest at once. It looks solitary inthe midst of 
the crowd of waters, coming out of its privacy in the 
wood to take its leap by itself. In the afternoon, as 1 
was standing on Table Rock, a rainbow started out from 
the precipice a hundred feet below me, and curved up- 
ward as if about to alight on my head. Other ‘such 
apparitions seemed to have asimilar understanding 
with the sun, They went and came, blushed and faded, 
the floods rolling on, on, till the human heart, overcharg- 
ed with beauty, could bear no more. 

We crossed the ferry in the afternoon. Our boat 
was tossed like a cork inthe writhing waves. We soon 
found that though driven hither and thither by the cur- 
rents, the ferrymian always conquers at last, and shoots 
his boat into the desired creek ; but the tossing and 
whirling amid the driving spray seems a rather dubious 
affair at first. To.be carried down would be no better 
than to be sucked up the river, as there is a fatal whirl- 
pool below which forbids all navigation as peremptorily 
as the falls. 

_Istill think the finest single impression of all is half 
way up the American Fall, seen, not from the staircase, 
but from the bank on the very verge of the sheet. Here 


.we stood this first evening, and amid the rapids above. 


In returning, we saw from the river the singular effect 
of the clouds of spray being in shadow, and the de- 
scending floods in light; while the evening star hung 
over one extremity of the falls, and the moon over the 
other, and the little perpetual cloud, amber in the last 
rays from the west, spread its fine drizzle like a silver 
veil over the scene. 

There is nothing like patient waiting in a place like 
this. The gazer, who sits for hours watching what sun 
and wind may be pleased to reveal, is sure to be re- 
warded, somewhat as Newton described himself as be- 
ing when he set a thought before him, and sat still to 
see what would come out of it. It is surprising what 
ecrets of the thunder cavern were disclosed to me dur- 
ing a few days of still watching ; disclosed by a puff of 
wind clearing the spray for an instant, or by the lightest 
touch of asunbeam. The sound of the waters is lulling, 
even on the very brink; but if one wishes for stillness, 
there is the forest all around, where the eyes may be- 
come accustomed to common objects again. It is 
pleasant, after the high excitement, to stroll in the wld 
woods, and wonder what this new tree is and what 
that; and@*to gossip with the pigs, slim and spruce 
while fed on forest nuts and roots; and to watch the 
progress of a loghouse, sitting the while on a stump or 
leaning over a snake-fence; and then to return, with 
new wonder, to the ethereal ‘vision. 

The first evening the gentlemen were all restless un- 
der the prohibition to ask about impressions; every one 
of them was eager to tell, but too proud to pour out till 
others did the same. What an outpouring it was when 
it did happen ! 

One morning we found an old man, between seventy 
and eighty years old, gazing from ‘Table Rock. He 
was an American. Peing ona journey, he had walked 
from Queenstown to see the falls. He quietly observed 
that he was ashamed to think there had been wars near 
such a place, and that he hoped the English and Ameri- 
cans were grown wiser now,and would not think of 
fighting any more. This came in echo vf my thought. 
I had been secretly wishing that all the enemies in the 
world could be brought together on this rock; they 
could not but love as brethren. 

An English family at the hotel seemed marvellously 
skilled in putting away all the good influences of the 
place. ‘The gentleman was so anxious about where he 
should settle, so incessantly pettish, so resolutely mise- 
rable, as to bespeak the compassion of all the guests for 
the ladies of his family, one of whom told me she had 
forgotten all about the falls in her domestic anxieties. 
As this gentleman found fault with everybody and 
everything, and osientatiously proved that nothing could 
give him any pleasure, it was not surprising that the 
cataract itself failed to meet his approbation; yet I was 
not prepared for the question he put to me across the 
table, in the presence of both Canadians and Ameri- 
cans, whether I did not think the natives made a verry 
silly fuss about the falls, and whether the Falls of the 
Clyde were not much finer. Such are the persons by 
whom foreigners suppose themselves made acquainted 
with the English character. Such is the way in which 
not a few English study to mortify the inhabitants, and 
then come home and complain of American concéit. 
A told this gentloman that I perceived he was speaking 
of the rapids, and had not seen the’falls. 

We wished, while we were in the neighbourhood, to 
obtain a glimpse of Lake Ontatio, as we were not sure 
of being able to visit Canada at a futuretime. We took 
the opportunity of twe of our party going northward, 
to accompany them as‘far as Queenstown, seven miles 
off, where we intended to see Brock’s monument, satisfy 
ourselves with the view fram the top of it, and walk 
home through the woods in the afterngon, In the stage 
were an Irish gentleman and his wife. The lady 
amused me by the zeal with which she knitted all the 
way, just as if she were in a dark parlour in the Old 
Jewry; and the gentleman with some sentiments which 
were wholly new to me; for instance, he feared that 
the independence of the Americans made them feel 
themselves independent of God, ‘This consequence of 
democratic government had not struck me before, and I 
never perceived any traces of its existence; but if it 
should occur, there will probably soon be an epidemic or 
a bad season to bring them to their senses again. 

Before the door of the wretched foul inn at Queens. 
town, we sorrewfully shook hands with our Prussian 
and Dutch companions, hoping to meet them again in 


qhe course of our travels; which, indeed, happened more 


than once. We. provided ourselves here with ider, 
‘eakes, and sandwiches; i. beefsteak' laid between 
‘thick dry bread. With this provision we ascended the 
hill tothe foot of Brock’s monument, and found the 
portress, an active little Irishwoman, waiting to let us 
in. She was delighted to meet ladies from the old coun. 
try, and heartily invited us to spread our dinner in her 
cottage below. She told us all her affairs, and seemed 


a long while on the top of the monument, and would not 
detain her from her washtub, but would come down to 
her by-and-by. She and her husband have, for show- 
ing the monument, sixty dollars a season (that is, while 


winter. ‘They were soon’ to have a’ eottage built for 
them nearer the monument. When we went down to’ 
her cottage she had spread “plates, knives, and pickles, 
and had her head full of questiéns and communications. 
She was grateful for a small payment for her trouble, 


contented person, whom we should like to see again. 


October, 1812, near the base of this monument. “It is 
145 feet high, and, being built on’a pretty steep hill, 
commandsa fine view. To the left a prodigious 


right is the American shore, at this time gaudy with 
autumn woods.’ There stands the village of Lewistown, 
with its winding descent to the ferry. At our feet lay 
Queenstown, its sordidness being lost in distance, and 
its long street presenting the appearance of an English 
village. The green river rushes between its lofty wood- 
ed ‘banks, which suddenly widen at Queenstown, caus- 
ing the waters to spread and relax their speed while 
making their way, with three or four bends, to the lake, 
We saw the white church’ of Niagara rising above the 
woods some miles off where the junction takes place ;- 
and beyond, the vast lake spread its waters, gray on the 
horizon. There was life in this magnificent scene. 


in waiting on either side the ferry, and teams were in 
the fields. The Irishwoman was grieved that she had 
no telescope wherewith to enable us to see what was 
doing on the lake. She and her husband had provided 
one for the accommodation of visiters. Some travellers 
(English) had thrown it down from the top of the 
monument, and when she asked for payment only bul- 
lied her; and her husband had not been able to afford 
to get another. 

After dinner we sat on the top of the. preeipitous 
wooded bank of the river, looking down into its green 
eddies, and watching the family of white birds which 
hovered far beneath us, but yet high over the stream, 
Meditating, as we were, that we were now sitting on 
the spot where the falls were pouring down their floed 
ages before Babylon was founded or the Greek Mytho~ 
logy had arisen out of the elements of universal con- 
viction, it was not ising that we had no thoughts 
to spare for the weather.*. We did not observe how 
the sky had been darkening. ‘Two wagons driven by 


seats to Niagara. We at first declined, being bent upon 
walking ; but feeling heavy drops of rain at the moment, 
we retraced our refusal, and jumped into one of the ve- 
hicles. It was a mere box upon wheels; a barbarous 
machine, but of great service tous im the ensuing storm. 


neighbourhood. He was’ the son ofa Canadian father 
and Scotch mother, who were doing well in the world, 
as he said the English settlers do who sct the right 
way to work. The land is not the best near the road ; 
so that what is seen there isno fair specimen of the 
state of the settlers. The farms hereabout consist of 
about 100 acres generally, and are all the property of 
the residents. Labourers live with the farmers, and re- 
ceive, besides their board and lodging, about 120 dollars 
a year. A genfleman, a farmer and physician, from 
some distance, called on me one day when I was out, 
and left messages for me with-one of our party. He’ 
said he wished meto see and do justice to Canada. Peo-~ 
ple go, he believes, with wrong expectations, and so are 
disappointed. He, his wife and daughters, went, ex- 
pecting ease and comfort, and they have found it; but 
they have not wealth and luxury. He declared that 
civility and cheerfulness would always command good 


man’s testimony. It is very agreeable, and I do not 
doubt its justness, 

Another visiter of a very different kind came to our 
parlour as I was preparing for our departure. I looked 
up from my packing, and saw an extraordinary appari- 
tion in the doorway ; a lady bridling, winking, and at. 
titudinizing in a wonderful manner. On my aski 
her to come in and sit down, she said she was depu 
by a gentleman to ask my address, in order to his com. 
municating with me before I shuuld publish my account 
of the falls. She seemed deeply grivved at Snding that 
I did not contemplate any such publication, saying that 
it would be a serious disappointment to the gentleman, 
who hoped I might have been of essential service to him 
——by recommending his hotel! It appeared that a 
sharp competition was going on about the letting of this 
hotel, and the gentleman in question was in hopes of 
getting it. He seemed to have one great qualification, 
the determination to leave no stone unturned. 

The second time I visited Niagara I accomplished 
the feat of going behind the fall. In October it was too 
cold; on a sunny 8th of June there was no imprudence 
in it. When 1 descended the staircase with Dr. and 
Mrs. F. after breakfast, we had no such intention; but 
we were all tempted farther and farther over the rocks, 
nearer and nearer to the sheet, till the puffing away of 
the spray guve us glimpses of what was behind, and 
nyade us feel that this was the right day and hour, 
Mrs, F.'s chest was not very strong, and this was no 
enterprise for a child; so Dr, F. and I were to be the 
favoured ones. We ascended to the guide’s house, and 
surveyed the extraordinary costume in which we were 
to make the expedition. Stout socks and shoes (but I 
would recommend ladies to go shod as usual), thick cot. 
ton garments reaching to the feet, green oilskin jackets 
and hats ; in this mountaineer sort of costume is the ad- 
venture to be gone through, As the guide’s wife was 


was last at the falls. 
“ Were you aware that I had been here before ?” 


* It is familiar to a}l that the cataract of Niagara is suppos- 
ed to have worn its way back from the point of the narrowing 
of 11s channel (the spot where we now sat, and that there is an 
anticipation of its continuing to retire the remaining twelve 
miles w Jake Erie. - Unless counteracting agencies should in 
the mean time be at work, the inundation of the level coumry 
which must then take place will be almost boundlegs, 
period ig, however, toa remote for calculation, An Ame 
tu ld me, paniling, that the apprehension has not yet affe 
the title to land. And no one knowg what secret barriers may 
be building up or draing opening, 


unwilling to leave us when we told her we'meant to stay 


the boats'run,, and all that they happen to take-in the — 
and gave us the impression of her being'a very amiable, — 
Sir Isaac Broek fell at the battle of Queenstown, in 


sweep 
of forest terminates in blue Canadian hills.’ On the 


The ferryboat was buffeted by the-waves; groups were 


lads stopped in passing, and their drivers offered us 


Before we reached our hotel we were thoroughly wet, » - 
but had obtained a good deal of itformation from our .. 
driver about the condition of the Canadian settlers in the . ~ 


manners and service. As I had no opportunity of ~ 
“seeing and doing justice to Canada,” I give this gentle. 


assisting me, she hoped I had enjoyed myself since I 
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BROWN’S LITE 


RARY OMNIBUS. 


“Yes, madam, I remember you well.” 

“ Why; how is it possible that you should remember 
me ameng the thousands of people who have been here 
in twoseasons ? We not acquainted, were we?” 

“ No, madam ; but one evening you stopped and ad- 
mired my cow.” 7 

“ Did not this trumpet help you to remember me?” 

“ No, madam ; I never saw it before.” . 

How many ways there are to’ people’s hearts! I 
now remembered having remarked to a companion on 
the beauty and doeility of a cow which a woman was 
milking. The good wife had treasured up my observa- 
tion as a personal compliment. , 


Mrs, F. and Charley accompanied us to the edge of 
the spray, when we sent them back, charging them not 


‘to expect us too soon, as we meant to look about us a 
We had a stout negro for a guide, He took me by 
the, and led me through the spray. I presently 


found:4be method of keeping myself at my ease. It 
was. to hold down the brim of my hat, so as to protect 


my eyesfrom the dashing water, and to keep my mouth 
shut. 


‘be enough to extinguish one’s being. A hurricane 
blows up from the caldron ; a deluge drives at you from 
call parts ; and the noise of both wind and waters, rever- 
‘erated from the cavern, is inconceivable. Our path 
was sometimes a wet ledge of rock just broad enough 
4o allow one person at a time to creep along ; in other 
places we walked over heaps of fragments both slippery 
and unstable.* If all had been dry and quiet, I might 
probably have thought this path above the boiling basin 
dangerous, and have trembled to pass it; but amid the 
hubbub of gusts. and floods, it appeared so firm a foot- 
ing thot I had no fear of slipping into the caldron. 


. From the moment that I perceived that we were actu- 
ally behind the cataract, and not in a mere cloud of 


, the enjoyment was intense. 1 not only saw the 
before me like tempest-driven snow, but 
my momentary 
this most wonderful uf Nature’s palaces. The precise 
point where the flood left the rock was marked by a 
gush of silvery light, which, of course, was brighter 
where the waters were shooting forward than below 
where they fell perpendicularly. There was light 
enough to see.one another’s features by, and even to 
give a shadow to the side of the projecting rock which 
barred our farther progress. When we came within a 
few paces of this projection, our guide, by a motion of 
his hand (for speaking was out of tae question), forbade 
my advancing farther. But it was no time and place 
to he stopped by anything but impossibilities. I saw 
that though there was no regular path on the other side 
of the guide, there were two picces of rock wide enough 
for my feet, by standing on which I might touch the 
awall whieh limited our walk. I made the guide press 
himself back against the rock, and crossed between him 
and,the.caldron, and easily gained my object—laying 
my hand on Termination Rock. When I returned to 
my.-place Dr. F. passed both the guide and myself for 
the same purpose. In returning my hat blew off, in 
spite of all my efforts to hold it on, The guide put his 
upon my head, and that was carried away in like man- 
ner. I ought to have been instructed to tie it well on, 
for mere holding will not do ina hurricane, It isa 
proof that we were well lighted in our cavern, that we 
‘all saw the outline of a hat which was jammed between 
two'stones some way beneath us. The guide made for 
this, looking just as if he were coolly walking down 
into destruction ; for the volumes of spray curled thickly 
up, as if eager to swallow him. He grasped the hat, but 
found it too. much: beaten, to piecys tu be of any use. 

Mrs. F. says we looked like three gliding ghosts 
when her anxious eye first caught our forms moving 
behind the cloud. She was glad enough to sec us; for 
some one passing by had made her expect us at least 
two minutes before we appeared. Dripping at all points 
as we were, we scudded under the rocks and up the 
staircase to our dressing-rooms, after which we wrote 
our names among those of the adventurers who have 
performed the same exploit, and received a certificate 
of our having visited Termination Rock. I was told 
that a fee and a wetting in the spray may secure such 
a certificate at any time. Be this as it may, ours were 

When we came down in our own likeness, Mrs. F. 
had found a glorious seat for us on a rock which jutted 
outward and upward, commanding the entire range of 
the falls, with eyery advantage of light, and also of soli- 
tude; no jnconsjderable gain in a place where tourists 
may be heard discussing on Table Rock the probability 
of there being chickens for dinner. I felt some pain in 
my chest for a few hours, but was not otherwise injured 
by the expedition, When the othcr members of our 
party joined us, they were somewhat surprised to hear 
what we had done; and one of thei followed our ex- 
ample another gay, . 

I look back upon this morning as the very best of 
the many I spent at the falls. We found several new 
points of view, and the weather was divine. We clam- 
dered dawn to the water's edge, where men were ga- 
thering spars and other “ curiosities.” We sat long 
amusing oursclyes with watching the vain attempts of 
the tree-trunks, which had heen carried over from above, 
to get any farther down the river. They were whisked 
about like twigs in the boiling waters, and sometimes 
made a vigorous shoot as if to get free of the eddies ; 
but as often as they reached a particular spot they were 
sure to be turned back, and sucked up the stream to try 
again, I think they must be doing penance there still, 
unless, enormous logs as they are, they have been dash- 
ed to pieces. When the sun became too hot to be borne 
below, we came up to the foot of the staircase and sat 
in the shade, drinking from the drip the soft shower 
which could not make jtself heard amid the solenyn roar 
of the floods, Here Charley stood, placing spouts of 
reed which might convey water from the drip where. 
with to wash his spurs. Not a word of vronder had we 
from him. He gloried in the sgene, and feared nothing, 
climbing, with the help of his father’s strong hand, 
wherever it was practicable to set his little foot; but 
there was nowonder, ‘The age of wonder hag not ar- 
rived to children, sayages, and other ignorant persons. 


They know too little of purpgses, means, and obstruc- | ° 


tions to be aware of what ejther divine or human 
achievemens is, A child belieyes you if you promise to 
take him into the mog:; and 4 sayage supposes that 
you eclipse the sun by firing a musket. An ignorant 
person annoys Mr. Babbage, afier much prajse of his 
machine, by asking to know one ting more: “ If you 
put a question in wrong, will the answer come out 
right?” Charley wou'd hardly haye asked this ques 
tion, child as he was; but he did not share our wonder 


at the cataract. He enjoyed the climbing, and the rain- 


* A rope has since been stretched along the reex to serve for 


and-rail. ‘Lhis spust reader the expedition fay less fopmidea. 


With these precautions I could breathe and see 
freely in the midst of a tumult which would otherwise 


glances could see the erystal roof of 


bows, and the emerald pillars based on clouds, which 
was the form the floods bore this sultry noon; but he 
went on washing his spars as tranquilly as if he had 
been beside our favourite brook in the wood at Stock- 
bridge. His pity was stirred up this morning, however, 
with a story of a bird which I saw perish, It had got 
bewildered in the circuit of the Horseshoe Fall. .1 saw 
it driving and fluttering about for a minute or two in 
the spray, when it flew directly into the sheet, and was 
up. 

The next day was devoted to Goat Island. Dr. F., 
who learned English to the last degree of perfection in 
little more than two years, happened to say one day that 
there was one English word whose exact meaning he 
did not understand, dawdle: We promised to afford 
him an exemplification of it this day. There was also 
a joke against me. I was now a practised traveller; 
and having found how the pleasures of travelling are 
economized by business-like habits of arrangement, I 
was the prompter of our somewhat inexperienced party. 
about ordering dinner, packing at convenient times, and 
so contriving as to have our thoughts at perfect liberty 
for. pleasure while we were out of doors, instead of hav- 
ing to run or send to our lodgings about business 
which might have been settled while we were there. 
They asked me whether I could spend a whole day 
without thinking of time, meals, or the fitness. of things 
in any way. No one was better pleased with such |i- 
berty than I; so we left behind us even our watches, 
It appears, must have carried 
money, for was brought to us, and, doubtless, 
honestly paid for. 

At some unknown hour of a bright morning, there- 
fore, we set forth from our hotel, and-in due time reached 
the ferry. The entire party paid sufficient attention to 
business to sit properly in the boat, which is no place 
for freak and frolic while bobbing about the 
eddies. We dawdled long about the American Fall. 
I had never before been fully aware of its power over 
the senses, ‘To-day I saw a lady who was sitting on 
the bank—as safe a seat as an armchair by the fireside 
—convulsively turn away from the scene and clasp the 
ground. Yet the water flows so tranquilly that I should 
not be afraid to stand in the flood near the bank where 
it takes the leap. I tried the force of the water there, 
and found it very moderate. After completing the as- 
cent, Mrs. F. and I were standing looking at the rapids, 
when a letter was handed to me. Somebody had ac- 
tually been mundane enough to remember the post- 
office, and to go to it! I was glad it was not I. Fur- 
ther sins against the spirit of the day were presently 
committed. Of course, I cannot say what time it was, 
but, by the heat, probably about the middle of the day, 
when the ladies were sitting on the stem of a tree, in a 
tiny island amid the roaring rapids—an interesting 
love-story being their topic—and the gentlemen were 
seen approaching with bread, biscuits, cheese, ale, and 
lemonade. They had not even forgotten glasses, We 
ate our dinner on a bench under the trees, all except 
Charley, who niched himself in an ash which parted 
from the root intv many stems. The boy looked like 
a beautiful fairy, and, for his own part, declared that 
this was far better than dining in any house. 

We dawdled hours away in Goat Island; now lying 
on the grassy bank with our feet almost into the rapids ; 
now fanning ourselves in the translucent green shades 
of the wood, among rabbits and goats ,and then gather- 


somed under our feet, the roar of the falls solemnizing 
all. The timid ones sat in the alcove erected above 
the Horseshoe Fall, while the rest went down to the 
Terrapin Bridge and Tower. The tower, forty. feet 
high, is built on rocks in the midst of the rapids, and 
its summit affords an absolutely complete view of the 
scene. The bridge is built on logs which extend from 
rock to rock jn the rapids to the edge of the precipice, 
the flood gushing beneath in a dizzying whirl. Atmy 
first visit this bridge had been complete, and, to all ap- 
pearance secure. I had stood on its extreme point, 
which projected over the precipice. There I hung sus- 
pended above the fall, standing in the air on the ex- 
tremity of a beam, and without any suspicion that I 
was not perfectly safe. It was there that I learned 
some of the secrets of the cataract. I saw there what 
can be seen nowhere else, the emerald columns broken 
and forced up, and falling again in gushes of diamonds, 
which again were melted into wreaths of dazzling snow. 
It was now too late to see this any more. ‘The bridge 
had broken down some way from the end ; the handrail 
was gone; and the brink of the precipice was no longer 
accessible. We got to the tower, however, and farther ; 
and Charley and his father stepped down from the 
bridge among the rocks, and stood amid the water very 
near the brink of the great fall! Their position was 
shown to be perfectly safe by the verdure of these rocks. 
Slight shrubs, rooted in their crevices, were full of leaf. 
Their smallest twigs were tossed in the never-dying 
breeze without being snapped. Yet we were glad when 
our friends were safe.on the bridge again, 

We descended the Biddle staircase—the spiral stair- 
case fixed against the perpendicular rock in Goat Island 
—and pursued a narrow path from its foot back to the 
fall, where we found a glacier! An enormous pile of 
snow and ice lay against the rock, so solid, under this 
intense June sun, that Charley climbed to the top of it. 
Here every successive pulse of the cataract was like a 
cannon shot a few yards off, so thdt there was no stand- 
ing it long; there was much yet to do; and the party 
probably observed, though no one chose to mention it, 
that the sun was going down. We crossed the de- 
tached American Fall by its rustic bridge, and hunted 
it back to its retreat in the wood. Our faces were now 
turned homeward; but we lingered long in the shades, 
and afterward at Bath Island, where some one observed 
that it would be dusk before we could reach the ferry, 
and that the walk home on the Canada side was not of 
akind to be prosecuted in the dark. The sun disap- 
peared before we reached the ferry-house, and the pano- 
rama from the river wus seen in the magnitude and 
majesty of twilight. In the dark woods on the Canada 
side we made-burselves visible to each other by catching 
tire-flies and sticking them in our ,bonnets, ‘I'licy sat 
very still among our bows of rivand, and really served 
our purpose very well, 

Bad news awaited us at home; news of Mr. Van 
Buren’s casting vote in favour of the third reading of 
the Gag Bill, and of a fresh breaking out of the dreadful 
Creck war in Georgia, but now that that atrocious bill 
has long been thrown out, and the Creek war ended 
(though with grievous suffering and humiliation to the 
poor Creeks,) this day of’ delicious dawdling (a word 
which Dr. F. by this time completely understood) stands 
gut bright enough to be worthy of the eceng and of our 
human 


(Ty be continued.) 


|the worth of the years subscription already 


ing new wild-flowers from the multitude which blos- | 
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Miss Martineau’s Retrospect is continued 
in our pages to-day, and in order to give the 
readers of the Omnibus an opportunity to re- 
ceive more for their money, it will be observed 
that this book is placed in smaller type than 
heretofore. This also offers the facility of 
publishing more works in the course of the 
year. Subscriber’ have received more than 


since the first of January ; a fact in connection 
with the deranged state of trade and money 
which will induce many, we trust, to remem- 
ber the printer; remittances are peculiarly 
acceptable at all times and especially now. 
The following notice of Miss Martineau’s 
new work is from the London Athenaeum :— 
Retrospect of Western'Travel. By Harriet Mar- 
tineau, Author of ‘ Society in America,’ &c. 3 
vols. Saunders & Otley. 
Tuxsx volumes, although they may serve to strengthen 
the peculiar views and arguments advanced in Miss 
Martineau’s « Society in America,’ must not be con- 
sidered as merely supplemental. The former was a 
philosophical work on the institutions of the country, 
and an inquiry as to how far those institutions were 
in agreement with—-were to be considered as expo- 
nents of, the moral and intellectual character of the 
American people :—the present is her personal nar- 
rative, with incidents of travel and sketches of char- 
acter, and, though it cannot be put in comparison 
with the former, we think it likely that it will be 
more popular. Of Miss Martineau we have hereto- 
fore sufficiently expressed our opinion ; she could not 
write a book which, in our judgment, would not be 
worthy of respectful attention ; but the nature of the 
one under notice needs no formal introduction ; its 
character has been already determined by the few 
facts mentioned, and any single page might serve as 
a sample of its quality. 


The Artist’s Fund Exhibition has again 
opened at the rooms corner of Eighth and 
Chesnut Streets. We were favoured on Mon- 
day evening with a private view in company 
with a number of connoisseurs, who expressed 
much gratification with the efforts and ar- 
rangements. There are nearly two hundred 
pictures, some of great excellence and some 
which had better be remanded to the painters 
private room. {The room is agreeably lighted 
with gas, and the fixtures are well adapted 
to exhibit the paintings to advantage at night, 
The objects of the society deserve to be pa- 
tronised. 


Professor Henry Reed's lecture betore the 
Athenian Institute on Tuesday evening was 
a masterly discourse, highly creditable to 
himself and the Institute. Judge R. T. Conrad 
lectures on the 10th on the History of Liberty, 
and Judge Hopkinson delivers the closing 
lecture on the 17th; his subject will be Com- 
mon Sense. The course next year will be- 
gin and end earlier in the season. 


Caution to Clergymen.—The Frederick (Md.) 
Herald says that at the last session of Frederick 
County Court, a qui tam action was brought against 
a minister for the penalty which the law prescribes 
for joining in marriage a person below the age of 21 
years, without the permission of the parents, The 
facts in the case being established, the penalty (£500) 
had to be inflicted ; and although the State, by law, 
had relinquished its portion thereof, the Court, we 
understand, decided that the law could not affect the 
case. The minister (of Moravian sect,) was, we be- 
lieve, ignorant of the fact at the time of the ceremony. 
It seems to have been a hard case; but “ignorance 
of the law excuseth no man.” 

The Thames tunnel is so far executed as to extend 
seven hundred and sixty feet, or to within one hun- 
dred and eighty feet of low water mark on the Mid- 
dlesex shore. Both arch-ways are brilliantly illumi- 
nated with gas, and the entrance for visiters, at one 
shilling each, is by an easy staircase. It is now thirteen 
years since it was commenced. ‘The design is to form 
a communication under the river between Rotherhithe 
and Wapping, to cunsist of two parallel archways, 
thirteen hundred feet long and fourteen feet wide 
having the partition wall pierced by a series of arched 
passages to allow access from one to the other. The 
crown of the tunnel is fifteen feet below the ‘bed of 
the river, and the approaches are formed by spiral de- 
scents of easy declivity. If plished—and the 
scheme promises a successful result—it will be one 
of the most extraordinary substructions of modern 
times. 


It is little more than twenty years since the first 
Dahlia was introduced into Europe, and it has al- 
ready become the universal favourite of the florists, 
It is a native of the marshes of Peru and was called 
after Dahl, the famous Swedish Botanist. ‘The num- 
ber of known vurieties is nearly 500. 

Steamboat burnt.—The steamboat Convoy, be- 
longing to the Mauch Chunk Coal Company, and 
employed by them as a towboat between New Bruns- 
wick and Perth Amboy (N. J.), whilst lying at the 
dock at the former place, was discovered to be on fire, 
and before assistance could be procured was consider- 
ably damaged, 

The Hon. Isaac M:Kim, of Baltimore, Member of 
the House of Representatives, died at his lodgings in 
Washington City, on Sunday morning, at half-past 
ten o’clock, 


The new work by Boz to be published by Mog. 
Carey, Lta & Blanchard is to be called « The I 
and Adventures of Nicholas Fickleby, Containing 
faithful account of the fortunes, misfortunes, uprising 
downfallings and complete career of the Nickleby § 
mily.” The first number will not be long delayed 
The same’ publishers will issue in a few days, 
Life of Grimaldi,” by Boz. 

_ Serious Affair.—It is stated in the Jonesboroyy 
(Tenn.) Sentinel, that on the third ultimo, a may 
an election in the lower part of the county, by 
name of John Russel, was killed by another of 4 
name of William Edwards, from a single blow of t 
fist on the side of the neck ! 


The Charleston Courier notices the receipt of 
pamphlet written by Governor Wilson, entitled «', 
Code Honour,” the object of which is to regulate np 
gociations preliminary to the duel, and the duel itse| 
so as to increase the chances of honourable adju 
ment, and mitigate the severity of actual conflict, 


The ship Troy, from Charleston bound to Live 
pool, ran foul of a brig, on the night of the 234, 
January, with such violence that the brig sunk jy 
mediately. The ship was put about with the hope, 
saving the crew, but the storm prevailing at the ti 
rendered any assistance impossible. The name an; 
destination of the brig were unknown. This distro 
ing accident occurred in latitude 39 40, longitud 
50 55. 


Breach of Promise.—A Miss Betsey Myers, ; 
Warren, Ohio, has reeeived one hundred and seven 
dollars from a whimsical swain, named Jacob Kin 
man, for a breach of marriage promise. 


The Maryland Legislature adjourned on Th 
Among their latest measures were the following ; 
A bill authorising a grant of the State’s credit to th 
Baltimore and Susquehanna Railroad Company 
the bill authorising certain provisions favourably 1 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company—whic 
had been rejected, was re-considered and passed } 
both houses, and is therefore also a law,—an impor. 
tant bill relative to the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company, which had been rejected, was likewise re 
considered and passed. The Baltimore Gazette state 
that these measures ensure the completion ‘of th 
works. 

Mysterious— The late Mississippi Legislature 
discovered that the “literary fund” of the State 
amounting to 170,000 dollars, could neither be found 
nor accounted for. The money had certainly disay 
peared, but to ascertain whither it had gone was 
task that baffled the ingenuity of all the public au 
thorities of the State. 


Loss of the U. S. Mail.—The Postmaster of thi 
city received a letter yesterday, from the Postmas 
at Rockford, stating the loss of the mail from Chicago 


cumstances. ‘The stage which left Galena with th 
mail on Monday morning last, in attempting to cro 
Apple river (about 16 miles from Galera) brok 
through the ice with three passengers. The carriage 
was upeot in the stream. ‘he passengers, driver, and 
horses, reached the shore. The mail for Peoria whic! 
was on board, was recovered, but the Chicago 
floated under the ice, and all efforts to recover it ha 
been unavailing. As the current in the Apple ri 
when swollen is rapid, it is doubtful whether the mai 
bag can be recovered in season to preserve the 
and packages.— Chicago American, March 11. 
Shocking Casualty—A Mrs, Eliza Burr was 
Saturday night burned to death, by her clothes 
dentally taking fire in Hester street, near Mulberry 
M. Y. Sun, 


“ Premium.—The commissioners appointed by 
the Legislature of Ohio, to erect a new State Hou 
at Columbus, offer a premium of $500 for the best 
plan, $300 for the second best, and $200 for the third 
best plan. 
Florida.—<Accounts received at Jacksonville, men- 
tion the murder of the whole family of Mr. Gillet, at 
Ocean Pond, in Columbia county, about forty miles 
north of Newnansville. 

Cincinnatti, March 28. 
A Desperate Villain Arrested—The City 
shal, Mr. Saffin, assisted by Mr. Livius Hazen, pur- 
sued a notorious counterfeiter named Wilcox, on yes- 
terday, and succeeded in detecting him in his efforts 
to pass his money, (or rather counterpart of Money.) 
These were fifty dollar notes of the « Merchants’ 
Bank of New York,” tens on the « State Bank of 
Indiana,” and fives on the “Exchange Bank of 
Pittsburg.”” He was followed some ten or twelve 
miles from the city, and made a most desperate attempt 
to resist the officers. He was armed with a Bowie 
knife, a pistol and dirk. He attempted to use his 
Bowie knife, but his strength was not equal to that of 
Mr. Hazen, who wrested it from him, and in the con- 
flict, gave him one or two cuts in the hand, by way of 
teaching the use of such am unsecmly weapon. 

Mobile, March 26. 

Murder-—On Saturday evening, at about half-past 
ten o’clock a Jer was itted at the corner of 
Water and Theatre streets, by an Italian, named 
Robbins, Roberts or Robinson, on the body of a young 
man, named John Woods, The cause of the melan- 
choly catastrophe has been thus related to us: The de- 
ceased, whilst passing before the shop of the Itslian 
was irritated by the barking of a dog, and he kicked the 
animal, whereupon the Italian rushed out, some angry 
words ensued, and finally the murderer plunged a knife 
into the body of Woods, who expired in two or three 
hours afterwards, The assassin escaped toa vessel 
called the Elizabeth Firth, just cleared from this port 
for Marseilles and still lying in the Bay. ‘The de 
ceased, itis said, was an inoffensive, quiet young 
man,—One hundred dollars have been offered by Al 
sxander Auld for the apprehension of the Italion. 
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